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LITBRALURG. 


SHADOWS OF DEATH. 


BY THE LATE MRS. JAMES GRAY. 
There’s a feverish thrill in my veins, 

There’s a leaping pulse in my brow, 
I feel that no refuge remains 

Save one, for the weary One now ; 
I hear a voice in the breeze 

That tells of a fairer home, 
A murmur amidst the trees 

That softly whispers ‘Come !’ 





I shall go down to the grave 
Just when my Sun is clearest— 
Down to Oblivion’s wave, 
Just when my fame is nearest ; 
Just when the light of Affection, 
Longed for in vain so often, 
Casts on life's path its reflection, 
The rugged way to soften. 


Weave a wreath for my head, 

And weave it of faded roses ; 
See that ye make my bed 

Where the first pale spring flower reposes. 
Faded flowers are best 

For the grave of the early perished ; 
And quiet shall be my rest 

Where the worm is cherished. 

ee —e 


A VISIT TO THE GREAT ST. BERNARD. 


The ascent of the St. Bernard occupies ten hours ; it is merely, what it has 
been called, ‘a secondary Alpine pass." There are, of course, objects of 
considerable interest on the route [for in what part of Switzerland are there 
none 7) ; and, besides peculiar attractions, the scenery here partakes of that 
majestic character which will be tound more or less to distinguish all moun- 
tain districts. 

Here, to be sure, are not the glaciers of Chamouni or of the Oberland; but 
the eye lingers ou many an Alpine torrent hurrying from mountain to rock, 
and pacha rock to hill; with some the amazing volumes of water come thun- 
dering at once down some declivity, rising again in the purest vapour ; 
while others come frothing over ledges of rock thousands of feet in elevation, 
and you may see rainbows, comiug and going with the sun, sit hovering in 
the spray. There, too, on the hill-side, repose the huge pines and mighty 
timbers, all rotting together in confusion, where they have been prostrated 
by the storm; and on every side are to be seen gigantic masses of rock, the 
nutural supporters of which having been undermined by ages, they have 
— precipitated by their own weight, and slid off bodily into the vale be- 

OW. 

Now and then, toe, a report from the rifle of the chamois-hanter breaks 
smartly upon the ear, re-echoed from a handred pvints ; and sometimes, too, 
though of course more rarely, the hunter himself may be seen descenning the 
heights in the dress peculiar to his vocation, and with the animal he has kill- 
ed swung round hisbody. Even the numerous goats, and stray cattle with 
their enormous bells, bring with them the interest of association, adding life 
to the solitary grandeur of such a scene ; and not unfrequently the imperial 
eagle of the Alps, that terror of the goatherd, darts forth into view from his 
lofty retreat, or sailsimpudently about your path. = 

About half-way lies the hamlet of St. Vierre; hero it is usual for the trav- 
eller to seize the only opportunity that offers of rest and refreshmeut ; un- 
less, indeed, a Hoe Be hovel, which the avarice of some individual has 
erected still higher up in the mountains, can be called a place of entertain- 
ment. On quitting St. Pierre you begin to feel the real mountain air, and 
lo wrap — cloak more closely around you; for the elevation is already 
considerable, and becomes every moment progressively greater. Beyond 
this point, too, the path is more liable to be missed, as the great landmarks 
of mountains on either side no longer serve as a guide and preclude the 
wandering of travellers. The great danger now is the concealment of the 
track by snow, for, tf there be any foul weather in this cold region, it will of 
course be a snuw-storm. And now, at last, the head of the mountain is itself 
visible, towering some thousands of feet above the clouds, if clouds there 
saculd unluckily be; but if it could be seen as [ saw it, on the clearest of 
October’s days, with its snows beautifully set against a deep biue sky in the 
back-groand, perhaps nature could not present a more sublime object than 
tue St. Bernard, unless, indeed, it were its loftier neighbour, Mount Blanc 
itself. 

Reaching the spot where the mountain rises more abruptly, the traveller 
must prepare himself for a rougher and more careful ascent; not unfrequent- 
ty he will find himself compelled to climb up with haud aud fuot the differ- 
ent steeps that present themselves. There 1s much sameness and little in- 
terest in this occupation, but it does not last long before a low roofed shed 
becomes visible on the right of the path, which is styled, ‘ The Refuge.’ 
This hovel, which is uothing more than four bare walls with a roofing to 
them and without evenadoor to the entrance, was built for the temporary 
reception of such travellers as are too late to reach the Hospice that day, or 
are too fatigued to proceed further. The building, such as it is, is also use- 
ful in case of accidents; here the servants of the Hospice, accompanied by 
the dogs, lie in wait every day, when the season is unfayourable, for the re- 
lief of travellers; and should they not return at a certain and fixed hour, it 
is concluded at the Hospice that something is wrong, and the monks one 
and all go forth ina body with food and restoratives to their assistance. 

About a stone’s throw from the Refuge, but standing more off from the 
path,,is another lonely shed ; this is the bone-house; as the distance from 
this spot to the Hospice is somewhat considerable, it was found necessary 
to Wuild here a receptacle for the bodies of those who had unhappily fallen 
asleep in the snow, or had been killed by avalanches. 

The first view of the Hospice breaks suddenly upon the eye when buta 
stone's throw from its bleak-looking walls; it seems to start up suddenly, as 

. were, from the elevation on which it stands, having about it a comfortless, 

naked look, uurelieved of course by a single tree or even shrub, The ma- 
terials of which it iscomposed are from the rock on which it has been built, 
and the only natural advantage which it possesses is the neighbourhood of a 
lake, which is ive more than three-fourtlis of a year. It is the highest habi- 
tation of the known world, and is said to be upwards of eight thousand feet 
above the level of the seu. The pass by it into I[taly is a saving of twe 
Gaye. 

On the steps of the door generally may be seen lying one of the celebra- 
ted dogs. ‘The moment you are in view you are welcomed with the deep 
and peculiar bark of these animals, and having once noticed him, and thus 
introduced yourself, you are friends forthwith. It is even prudent to dothis 
—for | was afterwards told thatin the event of neglecting it you are sure to 
be watched by the animal during your stay, and perbups suspected to be 
what youeought not to be. As l approached the buildiug, my attention was 
particularly attracted to three or four [taliau boys, who were gazing about 





the premises with inteuse curiosity, though they were bat lightly clad 
and stood shivering in the pitiless blast of these mountains, with their arm, 
folded over their breasts ; they secined to be feeliug for the first time the ims 
mense difference betweeu the atmosphere they were in, and thatof their 
own sunny Italy. One of them had a inoukey for a companion, another a 
sage of white mice, and a third music ; they informed me in the house that 
these boys came across the mountain in such shoals upon tleir way to Eng- 
land, that it had been found imperative, froia the scantiness of provijsious, 
to allot them a certain portion of fuod each. They also sleep three or four 
together in one apartment 

A few yards from the Hospice itself stands the charnel-house—a low, 
square building, distinguished ouly as to its exterior by a massy grated win- 
dow. Here repose, and have reposed for centuries, the bodies or bones of 
all those who have met their fate on nis mouutain from frost or accident — 
Decomposition goes on, of course, very slowly here ; and though the floor 
of this apartment iscovered with bones, yet the bodies which still stand 
against the walls, or lie reclined in great numbers, are in a state of wonder- 
ful preservation. The flesh still remaining upon the bones has the appear- 
ance of shrivelled parchment ; and, notwithstanding the number of bodies, 
the nicest sense of smeiling could detect nothing offensive. But the eye is 
the organ that is offended upon entering this dead-house ; the teeth, the hair 
aud even eyes still remain on all that have not actually fallen to pieces, and 
the expression of the counteuance, yet more horrible in death, is still there 
which it had in the moment of dissolution. The more general expression 
is that of grinning (the effect of the extreme cold upon the jaws) ; bat there 
are some faces among them not to he overlooked, which give horrible evi- 
dence of the acutest suffering. 

There is one corpse in particular of a woman enfolding in her arms her 
infant child; she is in a kneeling attitude, and the expression in the face of 
the dead betrays the must extreme mental anguish that could be conceived. 
Even in death the child is tolded to the breast with a mother’s grasp, and it 
never was attempted to loosen it. In the centre of the room, upon a shell 
a little elevated, lies the last victim of deuth iv his winding sheet. The bo- 
dy at present there is that of a servant who died some years ago, there being 
no other burial-plaee even for the domestics of the Liespice. The monks, 
themselves, are, of course, buried in the vaults of their chapel. 

The frateruity consists of fifteen persons, including a principal. Their 
ranks are supplied, in case of death, from the cauton below ; aud, though it 
would seem to be a chauge for the worse, yet it is looked upon as a promo- 
tion to become a brother of the convent. 


The brethren are obliged to go down at intervals to recruit themselves 
in the valley, either at St. Pierre or Martigny ; foc otherwise it has been 
fouad that the human frame is incapable of standing sach a continued 
siege of frost. 

Certainly the existence of such an institution as this, and the fact that men 
cau be found to live under it, speaks highly for humanity; for, in fact, to 
what higher effort can philanthropy be carried? The monks seem to spend 
the greater part of their day in prayer, and service appeared to be constantly 
going forward in the chapel. Their profession of faith is Catholic; but be 
their creed what it may, these ecclesiastics seem to comprehend the true 
spirit, and practise the best part, of religion—love towards one another.— 
For the entertainment of their guests no charge whatever was made by 
these hospitable men, and from the poorer or larger class no remuneration 
whatever is expected. 

There is, indeed, fitted up in the vestibule of the chapel, a box (having in 
its lid a small aperture) for the benefit of the uutortanate, and it is usual for 
the richer visitors to testily their gratitude in this way ; but even if the pro- 
ceeds of this collection were applied towards the supporting the expenses 
of this establishment, they would supply a very inadequate fund indeed. — 
Provisions, and even fire-wood, are forwarded from Martigny, of course@vith 
great labour and consilerable expense ; and for such purposes the mules 
and servants of the society are under the necessity of descending the moun- 
tain every day. There is always au average number of guests to entertain, 
for even if the weather be too unfavourable for travellers to make the 
pass, then the persons already there are snuwed up, and must, of 
course, be fed and catered for during their stay. The truth is, such an es- 
tablishment is not and never could be maintained by the chance contribu- 
tions of any passing strangers; a tax is laid in the first place upon the inhabi- 
tants of the Valais, perhaps in the shape of provisious; aud secondly, it is 
supported by bequests and the liberal donations of patriotic individuals. 

We must not forget to mention, casually at least, the dogs of the convent. 
The appearance of these celobrated animals, andthe duties allotted to them, 
have so often been described, that it is perhaps needless to be ditfase on the 
subject here. Mauy have been the lives reported to have been saved 
through their assistance ; they effect, in short, what human aid never could 
bave contrived. By their wonderful instinct they are enabled to discover 
and trace the path, however, concealed by snuw. They roam over the 
mountain day and night ; and should they fall in with any poor wretch who 

as wandered from the track, or who is disabled by accident, they either 
lead the way for him as a guide, or fly back alone for assistance. It is re- 
ported that the original breed is lost; but this is not admitted at the convent; 
and, at any rate, the present race seem sufficiently sagacious and efficient 
for the duties assizued to them. There are now but five of these animals 


employed, but they are far from being scarce, and when untrained may be | 


bought by strangers for a sum varying from two to six Napoleons. ‘The 
mountaineers, and even the peasants of the valleys below, are often seen 
with adogofSt. Bernard attendant apon them, and do not scraple paying 
the value of so noble a companion. ‘The dogs are never bred on the moun- 
tain, in consequence of the severity of the atmosphere; but there is a ken- 
nel for them at St. Pierre, and again another at Martigny. 

On reaching the Hospice travellers are immediately received with the 

ah hospitality, and every wantis attended to. A bed-chamber is al- 
otted to each person, but in consequence of the extreme cold in these up 
ver apartments the guests are cautioned not to remain there (unless it be 
or repose) any longer than is absolutely necessary. They are afterwards 
ushered into the antique-looking saloon, at the entrance of which stands a 
fine slab of black marble, having ou it a Latin inscription, aud erected by 
the republic of the Valais iv gratitude to Napoleon. The saloon or wainscot- 
ed apartment, has about it a very monastic air, but a little spoiled, as it 
seemed to me, from the presence of several fantastic trifles from Brighton, 
the gift, probably, of some well-meaning lady who has reached the convent. 
In this apartment you are left to amuse yourself till six o’clock—the supper 
hour (should you arrive before that time) -and there are not wanting seve- 
ral objects of interest to engage the attention, 

Thealbam of St. Bernard, or travellers’ book, is a curious record of facts 
and opinions. In this it is usual for every one to write his name, and wheat- 
ever elze his fancy er gratitude may dictate. it does not seem to have been 
kept for more than three years, or if it has, there has been sad depredation 
cominitted upon its leaves by the autograph hunters. 

Adjoining the saloon is a small room or cabinet containing coins aud other 
Romau antiquities. These were al] dug up hear the lake or on the site of 
the present building, where, it seems, iu the time of the Romuns, there was 
a temple to Jupiter Among the coins I noticed a gold piece with the head 
and superscription of Romulus. Here are also a few good pictures, and 1 
perceived in one of the frames Landseer’s fine engraving of the dogs of 
St. Bernard, which the holy fathers are nota little proud of. Itis clear, 
however (as they themselves observe, that the artist coald never have been 
at the convent, or if he had, he has sacrificed truth to effect. There are no 








trees of any description on the mountain; the outline given of the building 
in the distance is as unlike as may be, and the costume of the monks is very 
unfaithful. 

At the hour of six you are received at supper by one of the monks, who 
do the honours in rotation. I was fortunate enough to be present when 
tis was tne principal’s office. There were beside myself, two American 
gentlemen, who had ascended that day from the Italian side. The monk 
addressed hitaself attentively to each of us in turn, and had about him se 
little of the recluse, that he seemed more the courtier and man of the world. 
Every information we could seek be was ready and even anxious to afford ; 
and, as we natarally desired that which was local, he willingly gave us 
every particular of the establishment. The substance of the conversation 
las been laid before the reader. 

_ lt is the eustom of the monks to retire betimes to their celle; the 
time of going to rest is of course left optional to the guests, but it is 
very easy to see that they would be more pleased by keeping eark 

hours; aud no one is very anxious to keep watch after a toilsome day's 
journey. 

In the morning those who can rise in time may be very much gratified 
by attending the service in chapel, and it is considered a compliment 
to do so. Here, too, is a very fine monument of General Desaix well 
worthy of attention. The General was buried in this spot by order of 
negara, the monument isself being forwarded from the French capi- 


After the service we were received at the breakfast-table by our retainer 
as betore; he afterwards sent a domestic fora large buach of keys, and 
obligingly offered to show us whatever else was attractive in the house.— 
The library contains a collection of valuable and rare books; many of them, 
however, seemed to be in manuscript and somewhat venerable. There is 
also another cabinet of natural curiosities up stairs, having besides an excel- 
lent electrical machine, and several valuable miscellanies, presented, | was 
told, by American travellers. . ‘ 

When we had thus seen all, the principal of the convent look leave 
of us kindly ; for it is expected, of course, should the weather permit, 
that yoa proceed on your journey, and make way fur new guests.— 
Such, then is this valuable institution—the Hospice of St. Bernard—a 
spot not — int. resting from historical associations, but which all who 
have visited can hardly fail to think the better and nobler of their epe- 
cies — Metropolitan. 





THIERS’ HISTORIES. 

From the last Quarterly Review. 

Histoire de la Révolution Frangaise. Par A. Thiers et F. Bodin. 8vo. 
Paris. Vols 1 and2, 1823; vols. 3 and 4, 1824; vols. 5 and 6, 1825; vols. 
7, 8, 9, 10, 1827. 

Histoire de la Révolution de France. 
Paris, 1823. 

Histoire du Consulat et d@¥Empire. Par A. Thiers, Ancien Président du 
Conseil des Ministres, Menzbre de la Chambre des Dépniis, ct del’ Aca- 
démie Frangaise. Vols, 1,2,3,4. 8vo. Paris, 1845. 

We believe that we shall be able—we are snre there are superabundant 
materials—to demolish utterly and irretrievably M. Thiers’ credit as an his- 
torian Whatever of praise may be due to lively talents and great art, ex- 
clusively and without exception or scruple employed to misrepresent and 
fulsify en gros et cn detail every subject he touches, we will not deny him: 
but we most deliberately and conscientious!y believe, and shall, we trast, 
produce sufficient evidence to convince our readers, that in the fourteen 
octavo volumes of his Histories now before us there is not oue single page 
—hardly one line—of sincere and unadulterated truth. 


[We pass over some account of the early life of M. Thiers, and other in- 
troductory matter, and proceed at once to the critical part of this article. } 

Having thus stated what we believe to be the real motives and objects of 
these publications and their author, we shall now comtmence our examina- 
tion of them in the historical character they assume ; and our readers will 
see, as we proceed, that the details fully confirm the impression of inaccu- 
racy, partiality, and imposture, which their general aspect and the peculiar 
circumstances under which they were written originally produced. 

Of a work so voluminons as ‘ the History of the Revolution,’ and of which, 
we repeat, every line betrays a fraudulent spirit, and every page some per- 
version of fact--which, by the employment of petty artifice and by the 
accurnulation of discoloured details, has arrived at the dignity of being the 
most monstrous system of deception that, we believe, the annals of literature 
can exhibit—of sucb a work, we say, it is obviously impossible that the 
limits of a review can afford any sufficient exposure, or any thing like a 
pedententous refutation: a lie is conveyed by a word, or even by the omis- 
sion of a word, which it would take pages to disprove; or it may spread 
over an extensive surface like a varnish, which it would be endless tu en- 
deavour to pick off bit by bit :—and yet we feel it to be absolutely necessa+ 
ry that we should support our heavy charges against M. Thiers by distinct 
evidence, which may, as far as it goes, wash off the foul matter like a sol- 
vent, and satisfy our readers that it would have the same effect if applied to 
the parts to which we have not room to extend it. Had we time and space 
in auy proportion to the abundance of our materials, the task would be easy 
enough—the proofs overflow ; our only difficulty is the embarras du choiz ; 
and the danger, on the one hand, of prolixity and tediousness—or, on the 
other, of being charged with the blunder of the Greek Pedant in a 
a brick or two as aspecimen of his house. We shall endeavour to avoi 
these opposite dangers, aud yet to do substantial justice to the case, by tak- 
iug—we cannot call it choosing—for special examination sume of those 
events aud passages, whose transcendent promiuence and importance would 
naturally require and excite M. Thiers’ best diligence and highest talents, 
aud which every reader will allow to be the most obvious, and, to the his- 
torian, the most favourable, tests that could have beon adopted ; and at least 
above all suspicion of being, by us, invidiously selected. 

Before we enter into details, we must, in order that our readers may un- 
derstand their import and etlect, apprise them generally of the tactics by 
which M. Thiers conducts his narrative. He was well aware that tormer 
Jacobin writers had defeated their own purpose by their blind virulence 
and jucredible calamnies. Many recent publications, and a calmer retro- 
spect of all the facts, had conciliated public opinion towards Louis XVI. 
and the still more slandered Queen, and had dissipated the monstrous dela- 
sious under which these innocent, and nuw lamented victims, had been de- 
throned and murdered. M. Thiers’ own sagacity and, at all event's, the 
prudeuce of the bookseller for whom the goods were originally manufac- 
tured, probably saw that though Ca ira and the Carmagnole might still 
make a riot in the streets, they would not, in the year 1323, sella book ia 
teu volumes octavo. Men’s minds had gradually recovered—under the se- 
vere though opposite disciplines of the Republic and the Empire—from re- 
volutionary delusions, and were shocked at revolutionary recollections; and 
it was clear that a revival of revolutiouary principles could be neither po- 
litically nor commercially successful, unless accompanied and rec mane 
by some profession and appearance of candour and justice. This idea, 
however, was more wiee in the conception than easy in the execution: for 


Par A. Thiers. 10 vols. 8vo. 2d ed, 





in trath, the whole Revolution was, from begivning to end, such a maas of 
fraud, tyranny, cruelty, and terror, that anything like real candour or sub- 
stantial justice was quite incompatible with the apologetical design. M. 
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Thiers’ principles, temper, and time of life made the mask of moderation 
qvocinly awkward and irksome to him ;—and accordingly nothing can be 
more flimsy, and indeed insulting to common sense and common. 4 
than his pretence of impartiality and fair dealing. If he states yeh 
frconble to the Royalist party, he never fails to throw in some doubt 

its truth, some suspicion of its motive, or some counterbalancing merit in 
their opponents. On the other hand, when he is forced to describe some 
crime of the Revolationists, it is in a mitigated and mighty charitable tone : 
the unhappy necessity is deplored, but asserted ; its cause is traccd hack to 








these whose resistance produced it; and the Royalists are eve ere im- 
plicuted, by some — legerdemain, in all the atrocities co tted against 
themselves by their Jacobin persecutors. In short, during the whole 


course of the Revolution the Koyalists never did any one thing that was 
nnexéeptionably right—nor the Revolutionists any one thing that was inex- 
cusably wrong. 

This is the leading principle and fundamental theory of the whole work, 
as it was of M. Mignet s—suggestio falsi—suppressio veri. Of the mode 
in which he works it out, we now proceed to give a few prominent ex- 
amples. 

We shall begin with his representations of the conduct of Louis XVI. 
and Marie-Antoinette, Citizen Egalite, and incidentally M. de la Fayette— 
the main and most important topics of his earlier volumes. He felt him- 
self, as we have stated, obliged, by the state of public opinion and the noto- 
rious evidence of facts, to admit—which he does, however, like a reluctant 
aff equivocating witness—thie King’s benevoient disposition, good inten- 
tions, and when the Constitution was-established, his constitutional and con- 
scientious execution of his duties ; and he does something of the same sort 
of lame and imperfect justice to the Queen.” 

‘This louks at first sight like a gleam of candour—but not st all—itis ouly a 
fauz-fuyani—a device to enable him with more venom and effect, and less 
risk of offence or of direct contradiction, to calumniate the victims whom 
he professes to absolve ; for while he seems to acquit hem individually, he 
collects and repeats all the lies and libels of those dismal times, as against 
an imaginary ‘Court’ Now every man of common sense and common in- 
formation must know that this phantom of a Court, as distinct from the 
King, is not only absurd in theory, but contradicted by every kind of evi- 
dence. The poor King was not only scrupulously cautious to do nothing 
but in communication with his ministers, but in truth there was—at the pe- 
riod at which these calumnies about ‘the perfidious machinations of the 
Court’ were most rife—no such thing as a Court—no persous of such a 
olass as could furnish secret aud irresponsible advisers, even had the Kivg 
been bold enough to consult them. The first massacres in July, 1789, had 
driven into emigration most of the personal friends and favourites of both 
the King and Queen— the 5th and 6th October, which led them captives to 
thie Tuileries, completed their destitution, and there remained near their 
persons no one of any political weight or consequence who could have ven- 
tured to advise the King, much less—as M. Thiers sometimes asserts, and 
more frequently insinuates—to control and overbear him. ‘This M. Thiers, 
with that inconsistency from which falsehood can never entirely guard it- 
self, incidentally admits. As early as the close of 1789 he confesses the 
very fact we have just stated : 


‘ There was no longer any possibility of attempting any serious conspira- 

cy in favour of the King, since the arisiocracy had been put to flight, and 
the Court was encompassed by the Assembly—the people—and the nation- 
al militia. —i. 216. ; 
And yet after this confession he continues even more glibly than before his 
insinuations against. the counter-revolutionary conspiracies of the Court.— 
Here we have to observe on one of the variations between M. Thiers’ first 
and subsequent editions—small but significant. In his first edition (i. 
200) M. Thiers had said that the aristocracy had been ‘ chassee,’ driven 
out by force—(‘ Cuasser, metre dehors par violence,—Dictionnaire de 
U Academie )—which was quite true; but M. Thiers on consideration felt 
that this truth would have exculpated the Emigration, and he altered ‘chas- 
see’ into ‘ cloignce’ 

We have a striking and nt mga roof of how early the king was de- 
prived of anything that could be cal a ‘a Court,’ even in the least invidi- 
ous sense of the word :— 

Three days after the capture of the Bastille the King was advised to make 
his celebrated and humiliating visit to the Hotel de Ville in Paris, in which 
the newly elected mayor, Bailly, insulted him, even in the presentation of 
the keys of the city. He returned ‘heart-broken’ to Versailles, whither M. 
de Bezeuval, General of the Swiss Guards, who had commanded the troops 
in the late crisis, but had now resigned his military commund, followed him, 
unbidden, and he has left us this short but affectionate statement of what be 
thén witnessed at the Court of Versailles :— 


The rey King on his return to Versailles found himself almost alone. 

For three whole days there was no one near him but M. de Montmorin [one 
of the ministers] and me [who ked no official character]. Even his me- 
nial attendants waited upou him with disrespectful negligence, and I my- 
self was a witness of this insulence.’—Mem. de Bezenval, ii. 568. 

And so early and so entirely was the ‘unhappy King’ convinced of the 
perils of his own situation, and his total want of power to protect any one 
who was sttached to him, that he forced M, de Bezenval to eee Versailles 
and to seek his safety in a hasty retreat to his native country. Such was the 
Court which the pages of M. Thiers represent as being at this very time in 
formidable activity against the safety of Paris which was garrisoned by 60,- 
000 new-raised National Guards, aad the liberties of France which was in 
astate of triumphant anarchy from Dankirk to Marseilles. 

There is one great fact which, if M. Thiers had given himself the least 
trouble about either historical truth or logical consistency, would have warn- 
ed him, as it must convince all the rest of mankind, that his device of seem- 
ing to separate the innocent King from the guilty Court is, by the admission 
of his own idols, utterly futile. The King was crecuted for the very cir- 
cumstances imputed by M. Thiers to the Court !—and Messrs. Verguiaud 
and Guadet—‘ courageux nobles et illustres citoyens,’ us M. Thiers delights 
to call them—and his Highness Citizen and Prince Cambaceres ‘ homme sa- 
vant et sage,’ and Citizen and Count Carnot ‘ homme probe et courageur, 
and Citizen and Count Treilhard ‘honnete homme reunissant les lumiercs a 
la probite,’ and Letoursneur‘ bon homme,’ and Lareveilliere Lepeaux ‘/e plus 
honnete ef le meilleur des hommes,’ and so many others of M. Thiers’ trans- 
cendent specimens of talents, probity, and justice, who all voted for the 
death of the King, made no such exgulpatory distinction, and sent him to 
the scaffold as guilty of those imaginary crimes which M. Thiers—not now 
daring to produce against him personally, and yet reluctant to disavow, his 
‘ illustrious’ a to the phantom Court. 

But may not the Queen be suspected of having favoured counter-revolu- 
onary intrigues, and might not she be aptly desiguated as the Court, in 
contradistinction to the King? This M. Thiers, though he does not venture 
directly to affirm—(for the reasons we have hinted)—often insinuates ; but 
here again we have every kind of evidence that the Queen never separated 
herself from the determiuations of the King, though she—a person of a 
higher spirit and, we believe, more scope of mind than her honest but besi- 
tating helpmate—may sometimes have differed from his opinions, and in the 
confidence of their private intercourso have thought it to be, as it assuredly 
was, her duty to assist her King, her husband, and the father of her children 
—with her a¥ectionate bat sometimes probably unpalatable, and sometimes 
perhaps adventurous, counsets. The testimony of two constitutional minis- 
ters, Dumouriez and Bertrand de Muleville, unquestionable on this point, as 
M. Thiers admits—and that of Madame Campau—not 60 authoritative, but 
as authentic, leave, as he professes, even in kis mind no doubt of the Queen's 
sincere ne mer ee in the conciliatory and constitutional views of her bus- 
band. e ourselves have received from Dumonriez’s own month—Da- 
mouriez, whom, as the friend and protector of Louis-Philippe, and as the 
persou who gave the impulse of victory to the revolutionary army, it suits 
M. Thiers to extol, and who was reallyfa most able and, in his most difficult 
circumstances, an honest, well-intentioned man—Dumouriez, we say, atlirm- 
ed to us, in taany frank and confidential conversations on the subject of the 
Revolution, his absolute knowledge and conviction (and no man could be a 
better judge) of the sincerity and good faith of the King, of the entire con- 
currence of the Queen ir bis constitulional views, and the utter falsehood and 
nonsense of all the imputations of the secret and interior Court, and the ima- 

‘conspiracies against the people’ with which the agitations of Paris 
were at the moment excited and fed. 

The Feuillants, or Constitutional 
says M. Thiers— 


‘to save the King without altering the Constitution. Their means were fee- 
ble. In the first place, the Court they wished to save would not be saved 
by them. The Queen, who readily gave her confidence to Barnave [a re- 
claimed Jacobin, now a Constitationalist], had always taken the greatest 
precautions in seeing him, and never received him but in secret. The Emi- 
grants and the Court would never have forgiven her for even seeing a Con- 
stitutionalist. ‘They in fact advised her not to treat with them, and rather to 
prefer the Jacobins,’ &c,—vol. i. p 296. ‘ 
Here then we have a Court in coutradistinction not only to the King, but 
the Queen also—a Court that, in league with the Emigrants, never would 
JSorgive the Queen for even seeing the Constitutionalists; and for this extra- 
ordinary statement, M. Thiers refers us in a marginal note to the authority 


party—Lafayette, Lameth, &c.—wished, 


* Who, it must not be forgotten ‘in measuring M. Thiers’ candour was 
the aunt of Marie Louise and of the Duchess of Orleans. 






| stitutional dispositions of the Queen, We foundin Madame Campan 


which he reiterates immediately after in almost the same words, ‘ the fee- 


friends of liberty at variance.’—Ib. 


be; that thus, in concert with the Emi , overawed the cdi 
mention of—not even the slightest allusion to,the Court, nor ing like 
it. She epeaks of the Emigrants alone, and does not say that advised 
the Queen, or that the Queen listened (as M. Thiers also-admits she did not) 
to their advice. What Medame Campan does say is simply that— 
‘the Emi showed (faisaient entrevoir) hensions of an 
a conchae Ths Cocetiational party, high dey deaoeilsed as ex : 
only in idea, and having no longer the means of repairing the mischief they 
done ; would have preferred the Jaeobins,’ &c,.—Mem. de Cam- 
pan, Voi. ii. p. 194. 
Not a word about the Court—and the opinion concerning the Feuillant 
party thus attributed to the Emigrants is precisely that which M. Thiers 
imself bad just before pronounced, ‘that their means were too feeble ;’ and 


bleness of their means of making head against the Revolationists’ (ibid). 

The sequel of this affair issuch an additional specimen of bad faith and 
self-contradiction that it ought not to be suppressed. The King baving ac- 
cepted a ministry from this Feuillant pariy, Lafayette came forward te sup- 

rt his friends now in office by writing a kind of dictatorial manifesto to 
the Assembly, in which ke denounced the proceedings and objects of the 
Jacobins. Of this celebrated, foolish, and, as it turned out, unfortunate jet- 
ter, M. Thiers gives lerge extracts ; but by a petty trick habitual to him, and 
indeed to all falsifiers, he chooses to suppress the date both of time and place 
—circumstances essential to any letter, but on which, in respect to this let- 
ter, everything turned. it was dated ‘16’ June, 1792, from the intrenched 
eamp at Maubeuge ;’ and the indignation it produced in the Assembly arose 
on two main points:—in the first place, it was most unconstitutional and 
dangerous that a General at the head of an army should presume to lecture 
the National Assembly—and, secondly—on which ground indeed they af- 
fected to treat it asa forgery—tbough dated at Maubeuge on the 16th, it be- 
gan by alluding to the resignation of Dumouriez, which had happened in 
Paris only on the same day—the 16th. These two egregious blunders of 
his hero, Lafayette, M. Thiers thinks that he in some degree veils by sup- 
pressing thedates. But he had also another object—still more fraudulent. 
The letter was dated the 16th ; read in the Assembiy on the 18th—on the 
19th it occasioned the greatest agitation in Paris, and it became the pretext 
ef the infamous Girondin attack on the Tuileries of the following day, the 
celebrated 20¢h of June. 1t was necessary to M. Thiers’ system of calumny 
to implicate in some way the King and Queen in these ill-managed pro- 
—- of Lafayette and their lamentable consequences, and he thus goes 
about it:— 

*The Feuillants got about Lafayette, and concerted with him the draft of 
aletter to the Assembly. His friends were divided on this subject—some 
excited, others dissuaded. But he, only thinking how to serve the King to 
whom he had sworn fidelity, wrote the letter, and braved all the dangers 
which were about to threaten his life.’—ii. 124 


Now there is nothing in M Thiers’ relation to expiain that all this might not 
have happened at Paris—though we know aliunde that whoever got about 
(entourat) Lafayette, must have been at Maubeuge : and then M. Thiers 
reaches the real object of all this manwuvring :— 


‘ The King and Queen (though resolved not to avail themealves of his ser- 
vices) allowed him to write the letter, because they were dehighted to see the 


Thus creating an impression that the King and Queen were in personal 
communication with Lafayette, and encouraged him to write the letter— 
not expecting or intending that it should do any good—but witb the perfidi- 
ous design of injuring their gallant defender and rendering him suspicious 
and odious to the friends of liberty. And the better to carry on this fraud, 
M. Thiers makes another remarkable suppression. The King was so far 
from having had any share in this letter to the Assembly, that Lafayette 
thought it necessary to send his Majesty a copy of it in a private letter, 
which Bertrand de Moleville has preserved, but which M. Thiers totally 
suppresses—and for two reasons—first, because it disproves any treacher- 
ous intrigue on the part of the King as to the first letter; and also, because 
it bears testimony to the honest and constitutional dispositions of his Ma- 
jesty. 

. ilo while forced in all substantial cases to admit the King’s personal sin- 
cerity, he takes the opportunity of every obscure or doubtful incident to in- 
sinuate a suspicion of perfidy—and sometimes draws this ingenious conclu- 
sion from facts that sheuld have had a quite contrary effect. For instance 
—towards the close of 1789, he says that 

‘the King would not recall his Gardes-du-corps, who had been removed on 
the 5th or 6th of October, and preferred to intrust himself to the National 
Guards, with whom he considered himself sate.’ 

What could be more prudent or more natural? If the King had been 
so rash and so unfeeling as to bring forward again those poor Gardes-du- 
corps, so lately the victims of popular fury, what charges of conspiracy aid 
perfidy would not the revolutionists of the time have raised, and M. Thiers 
reiterated 7—A new massacre must have been the inevitable result. But 
‘the King confided himself to the National Guards’—the soldiers of the peo- 
ple. Has M. Thiersno expression of approbation for that conciliatory sac- 
rifice of the royal feeling? Quite the contrary : he proceeds to throw over 
the King’s humane reluctance to expose the Gardes-du-corps to fresh dan- 
ger and his confidence in the National Guard, the most odious discolour:— 


he design was to appear @ prisoner. The Municipality of Paris de- 
feated this miserable trick (trop petite ruse) by begging the King to recall 
his Gardes-du-corps—which hestill refused, under ic/e pretects, and through 
the medium of the Quecn.’ 


To appea-aprisoner? Alas! who bat M, Thiers ever doubted that ever 
since the 5th of October he was one? The fear of anew massacre of the 
Gardes-du-corps is called a‘ miserable trick and an‘ idle pretext.’ on no 
other authority than because M Lafayette saw one of those gentlemen 
walking in the Palais Royal in uniform; as if (supposing that small fact to 
be true, which we entirely disbelieve) a single person venturing to wear 
av old uniform proved thatthe whole body-guard would have been allowed 
to resume the custody of the King. and deprive the National Guards of the 
posts which they had usurped amidst the butchery of the 6th of October! 
But cannot M. Thiers imagine that, besides these cogent reasons, the King 
might have a constitutional reluctance to acknowledge the humiliating au- 
thority that M. Lafayette and the Municipality of Paris thus assumed to ex- 
ercise over his household? And then, that the Queen might, as usual, be 
implicated in this perfidy, it is said that the King employed her—a laquelle 
ON | we suppose the Court] confiait les commissions difficiles—as the me- 
diurn of his communications; when in truth it appears, even by M. Thiers’ 
own explanatory uote, that M. de la Fayette had made the proposition to 
the Queen, aud of course received the answer through the medium that he, 
and not the King, had chosen. And, finally, after thus making this a direct 
and personal charge against the King and Queen, he falls back upon his old 
device of secret and anonymous advisers, and tells us that the King and 
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Assembly must perceive the necessity of it.’ 
‘This appeal was as fruitless as the “ fn poem " efforts of Lafayette 
had been. The Mnnicipality of Paris decreed that the King should not go 
to St. Cloud—the cowardly Assembly declined to interfere, and the humil- 
iated monarch was, as it were, remanded back to his prison. The conduct 
of all the authorities of the day was execrable—but what can be said of M, 
Thiers ?—what? but that his narrative is false and calamnious,. 

In the critieal interval between the outrages of the 20th of June and the 
10th of August M. Thiers says— 


‘It was rumoured (on répandait) in fact that the Chateau* was endeay - 
ouring to provoke the people to a second rising, in. order that it might have 
an opportunity of slaughtering them. So that the Chateau supposed tha 
there wasan intention of assassinating the King, and the Faubourgs one of 
massacring the people.’ 

Thus again endeavouring to place some imaginary conspiracy of the 
Court in the same category with the real atrocities of the twentieth of 
June and the tenth of August, and hinting, with his usual insidious inconsis- 
tency, that the aggressions of the people were prompted by an impulse of 
self defence, although he in antecedent and subsequent = (i. 306— 
372) admits that both these deplorable ri--ta were the work not éven of the 
people, but of a dozen leaders of the Jacobin and Gironde parties, who 
even found some difficulty in rousing the Parisian mob into the necessary 
state of frenzy, and were obliged to adjourn the decisive insurrection, at 
first intended for the 26th of July,to the 10th of Avgust, that they might 
have the co-opperation of the Marseillais.—i. 372. 


Here is another specimen of the same masquerade of candoar. Wheu 
the unhappy Queen deplored the undeserved animosity of the people—M. 
Thiers sympathises with her in the following strain : 


‘Thus by a kind of fatality, the supposed ill intention of the Chateau, exci- 
ted by the suspicions and uy of the people, increased the sorrows and im- 
prudences of the Chatean. Why did not the Chatcan understand the fears 
of the people—why did not the people understand the fears of the Chatean 
—Why ? but becanse men are men.’—ii. 77. 

To the disgusting affectation of a humane impartiality we answer No—it 
was because the Revolutionists were not men butmonsters! Sorrows there 
were, and fear there was—but not divided as in M. Thiers’ individious par- 
tition ; the fear, as well as the sorrow, was the bitter portion of the Cha- 
teau—the people had nothing to fear, and feared nothing. Their leaders 
were the only conspirators, and in every case the aggressors and assailants— 
while the humbled and defenceless Chateau was doomed to suffer at firs! 
all the hnmiliation of insult, and ultimately the last excesses of outrage. — 
We bave no doubt that there may have been, must have been, about the 
Coart, as there wasin every other class of French—as well as of European 
society,—a diversity of opinion about the Revolution—that the Aati-revo 
lutionist must have predominated in the Court circle—that, as the anthority 
and person of the King were progressively assailed, insulted, and endanger- 
ed, the hostile opinions of the courtiers became more unanimows—that they 
may have talked what M. Thiers calls timprudently,’ and even sometimes 
acted imprudently. All this is true, and every such incident (surprisingly 
few, all things considered) was exaggerated and promulgated by every ne- 
farious art to inflame and ulcerate the public ied. But that anything like 
a conspiracy or combination against the people, or even the new order of 
things, was ever formed—but above all formed under any approbation or 
conuivauce of either the King or the Queen—may be most confidently de- 
nied. And whatratifies our argument is, that M. Thiers who makes these 
insinuations as to secret anti-national councils on every page, never once at- 
tempts to establish them by facts ; and whenever he happens to produce 2 
fact at all approaching the subject, it is invariably found to contradict the 
distinction. 

In short, it seems tous that in all this portion of his work—and a most 
important portion it is—M. Thiers is as atterly regardless of truth, or eveu 
of varasemblance as if he were writing the Chateau de Nesle or the Mystes 
ries de Paris—and we have little doubt that, if taxed in the private socie- 
ty of his early days with this elaborate suggestio falsi, the gay and insou- 
ciant manufacturer of M. Lecoiute’s octaves would have laugted and shrug - 
ged his shoulders with a ‘ Maiz, que voules vous ?—without this phantom 
of a Court, 1 could not have carried my theory of the Revolution throngh a 
single page. 

His management of the case of /.galite takes the other of the two modes 
of deception, on which his whole scheme proceeds—the suppressio veri ; 
and as he invents, even beyond the libellists cf the day, machiaations for an 
imaginary Court, so en revanche as it were, he attenuates and envelops in 
ambiguity and doubt every indication of the real conspiracy of the Duke of 
Orleans. The detailed plan of his work did not allow him to get rid of the 
Duke of Orleans in the summary style of Mignet; but we have not been 
able to find a single passage in which the most serious, the most notorious, 
the most undeniable charges against gatite ave uot either passed over alto- 
gether, or treated as the mere ov dits of the town, or as te suggestions of 
enemies, oras accidents which, even if true, were of no substantial ivflu- 
ence. Here are a few instances, not selected, but taken as they occur in the 
first pages. 

The Abbe Sieyes is introduced—his‘ pamphlet’ whi ch accelerated, his 
‘motion’ which constituted, ‘he National Assemb/y—but not a hint is given 
that he had, or was supposed to have, auy connexion with the Duke of Or- 
leans—nor is any mention made of the celebrated cahiers of the Orleans 
bailliages, attributed to Sieyes. And why this concealment? Because it 
is M. Thiers’. as it was M. Mignet’s, and no doubt M. Lafitte’s, object to re- 
present the Duke as a giddy, dissipated, mere man of pleasure, with no plan, 
no party, no inflaence—a fly on the wheel of the Revolution ;—and this hy- 
pothesis would be defeated by a confession that he was acting in close and 
intimate concert with ‘the comprehensive, philosophical and systematic tnind 
of one of the greatest geniuses of the age.’ [Thiers, vol. i. pp. 23, 60.) 
So when he first mentions the Duke of Orleans as counected with purty, it 
ru ns thus :— 


‘ When parties began to form themselves, he had suffered his name to be 
employed, and even, it is said, his wealth also. Flattered with the vague 
prospect before him, le was active enough to draw accusations on himeelf, 
but not to ensure success; and he must have sadly distressed his partisans, 
if they really had any projects, by his inconstant ambition.’—i. 44. 

‘ Vague prospect ’—‘ inconstant ambition '"—of what ? M. Thiers does net 
say ; and even doubts whether * anybody had rea/ly any projects!" By and 
»y M. Thiers becomes a little more particular :— 

The garden of the Palais Royal, forming an appurtenance to the palace 
of the Duke of Orleans, was the rendezvous of the most vehement agita- 
tors; there the boldest harangues were delivered ; there might be seen an 
orator mounted on a table collecting a crowd around him, and exciting them 
by the most ferocious langnage—language always unpunished— for there the 
mob reigned sovereign, Here men, supposed to be devoted to the Duke of 





Queen would have accepted the proposition, but that ‘Os /eur fit refuser,’ 
&c. There assuredly needed no adviser to enable any person of the most | 
ordinary understanding to see that sucha proposition could have had no oth- 
er prospect than thatof a new and general massacre, and an earlier and 
more complete overthrow ofthe mouarchy MM. Thiers, in thus attemptin 
to calummiate the King and Queen, has in truth produced against his frien 
and patron Lafayette one of the heaviest charges, either of deplorable folly 
or detestable treachery, that ever yet had been made against him. 

Another case bearing on nearly the same points affords an instance of still 
more flagitious falsehood: — 


‘On the 18th of April [1791],’ says M. Thiers, ‘the King attempted to 
pay a visit to St. Cloud. [t wasimmediately reported that, being unwilling 
to employ a priest who had taken the oath [to the new constitution of the 
clergy ], he had determined to absent himself during Easter week. Oth- 
ers declared that he designed to make his escape. The people assembled 
in crowds and stopped his horses. Lafayette hastened to his rescue, en- 
treated the King fo remain in his carriage, and assured him that he was 
about to open a passage for his departure. The King, however, according 
to his old policy of notappearing free, got out of the carriage, and would 
not permit him to make the attempt.’ 

Now the fact is, that Lafayette did make the attempt, and totally failed- 
‘ The very soldiers he had brou ght to protect the King’s passage,’ says Ber- 
trand de Moleville, ‘ turned against him.’ He did in fact all that he could 
do, but his efforts only proved his own waut of power; the feeble voice of 
the popular General was drowned in the vociferations of the mob; and al- 
though M. de Lafayette offered, if the King should persist in going, to en- 
deavour to force a passage at the risk of his life, the King declined a con- 
flict of which he and his wife and children—whose presence M. Thiers 
fraudulently conceals—would no doubt have been the first victims, aud— 
after having been an hour anda ha/f in the carriage, exposed to the gros- 
sest insults, ribaldry, and menaces of the popalace—was at length forced to 
alight. And instead of this being a dishonest trick of the King’s—as M. 
Thiers insinuates—he went next day in state to the National Assembly and 
complained of the oatrage in these words :-— 


‘ Gentlemen—You are itiformed of the opposition given yesterday to my 





Orleans, were the most forward. The wealth of that prince—his well- 
known prodigality—the enormous sums he borrowed—his residence on the 
spot—his ambition, though vague, all served to point accusation against him. 
—i. 89. 
Here, in spite of the qualifying and ambiguous phraseology, we have 
something that looks like a presumption against the Dake of Orleans ; but 
M. Thiers makes a sharp turn, and being unable either to conceal or deny 
the fact that the mobs of the Palais Royal were bribed, be hastens to throw 
a veil over the name of Duke of Orleans, and to rescue the immaculate Re- 
volution from the reproach of having been in any degree influenced by 
these bireling agitators. : 
The cso which he executes this is very remarkable and admirably 
characteristic. We stated at the outset that M. Thiers had, in his subsequent 
editions, altered certain passages of his original text, and that these altera- 
tions seemed chiefly designed to remove some slizht traces of truth or can- 
dour into wWich he had inadvertently fallen. We have already given one 
example of it; but this revision is peculiarly observable in several passages 
relating to the delicate subject of the Duke of Orleans; and from many in- 
stances of this dishonest manipulation we submit to our readers the speci- 
men of the case before us. 
FIRST EDITION. SUBSEQUENT EDITIONS 

‘The Historian, without mention- ‘ History, without mentioning ony 
ing any name, can at least assert that ame, can at least assert that money 
money was profusely distributed.— was profusely distributed For if the 
For if the second part of the nation second part of the nation was ardent- 
was ardently desirous of liberty; i ly desirous of liberty ; if the restless 
the restless and suffering multitude and suffering multitude resorted to 
resorted to agitation for the sake of agitation for the sake of bettering 
bettering its condition ; there were theircondition; there were instiga- 
instigators who excited this multi- tors w ho sometimes excited that mu!- 
tude, and who often direct its blows titude, and directed perhaps some ot 


* Our readers know that then, as now, the term Chatcau, meaning the 
Royal residence, whether at Versailles or the Tuileries, was often used in 
av invidious sense for what in the same sense was and is also called the 
court,‘ La cour designee tour-n-tour sous les nots da chateaw, da Pe urerr 














departure from St. Cloud 1 was unwilling to overcoune it by force, because 





Ereentive, et du Veto.’— Thiers, ii. 177. 
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ion acts of severity against a misguided multitude—but it is 
to the nationto prove that [ am free. Nothing is so essential 
rity of the sanction [ have given to your decrees. Governed 

motive | persist in the plan of going to St. Cloud, and the 
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SUBSEQUENT EDITION. 

its blows. In other respects this m- 
fluence is not to be reckoned among 
the causes of the Revolution; for it 
is yor with a little money aud with 
secret manceuvres that you can con- 
vulse a nation of twenty-five millions 
of men.’—i. 55. 


Our readers see the art with which these changes are made and the ob 
ject to which they are directed. In the first version the His‘orian admits 
the fact that money was instrumental in those tumults; in the second he 
endeavours to discredit it. In the first version he says the Historian him- 
self can assert the fact—as if from personal investigation and conviction— 
in the second version he slips out of this responsibility, and turns it over to 
the Muse of ‘ History’—’tis Clio and not Thiers that suspects the integrity 
of the Duke of Orleans. In the first version he confesses ‘ blows pil- 
lage’—but ‘ pillage’ would have reminded his reader of au affair which 
M. Thiers had, as we shal] more fully see by and by, a strong desire to sup- 

ress—the pillage of the house of M. Reveillon; and so the word ‘ pillage’ 

isappears from the second version. In the first version it is said positively 
that ‘ there were instigators who excited and ofcen directed these blows 
and pillage.’ In the second version the positive assertion is lowered to a 
* perhaps’ ‘peut-etre’—the ‘ often’ to ‘ sometimes’—and ‘ the blows and pil- 
lage’ attenuated to some (quelques uns) of its blows. And finally, the last 
mission, that when a uation is once in a state of excitement, money can 
inflaeuce and misguide it, is totally merged in an assertion o {a directly 
opposite tendency—that ‘it is not by “ a little” money that a nation of 
twenty-five millions of people can be convulsed.’ 

We have gone into these verbal details on this point that it may serve as a 
specimen of the low and dishonest arts with which M, Thiers falsifies not 
merely the historical facts, but when he has happened in the hurry of early 
composition to deviate into any thing like trath—his own recorded evidence 
and opinion. 

All this patching and plastering does little towards defending the Duke of 
Orleans ; but it proves all we want to show—M., Thiers’ reluctance to tell 
what he knows to be the truth, and the miserable shifts with which he en- 
deavuurs to evadeit. But then come the 5th and 6th October, 1789, when 
the guilt of the Doke of Orleans became so audacious and flagrant, that even 
M. Thiers was forced—ou pain of a complete literary discredit and commer- 
cial failare—to uotice it distinctly ; but he does so in a way that exhibits, 
most strikingly, his affected candour, mingling with his inveterate partiality 
and untruth. Our readers need not be reminded of the frightful yet roman- 
tic hurrors of those dreadful days—the most extraordinary, and exciting, and 
touching scenes, we thiuk, of the whole revolutionary tragedy * They end- 
ed—after a series of bratalities and massacres, paid for and directed by the 
Duke of Orleans in person—in the mob, led by women, and men in women’s 
clothes, carrying off the Royal Family, in bloody triumph, prisoners to Paris; 
the heads of the faithful Gardes-du-corps massacred in protecting them, be- 
ing carried in the van of the pe rmecyes of murderers and furies. Yet of 
these fatal borrors the King and Queen themselves were, in M. Thiers’ nar- 
tive, joint projectors and accomplices. 

‘ Public excitement was at its height; and the most sinister events were 
to beapprehended. A movement was equally desired by the People and 
the Court!—By the people that they might seize the King’s person; the 
Court, that terror might induce him to retire to Metz.’—i. 184. 

We pause with disgust and wonder at such audacioue nonsense. The 
Court having a premeditated share iv the siege and sack of Versailles—the 
Court! Of the poor and scanty remains of what could be called a Court, 
some on that day sacrificed, with deliberate heroism, their own lives in or- 
der that, while the mob were butchering them, the Queen might have time 
to escape half-naked from her bed. Others were massacred in various acts 
of duty. Every soul within the palace had reason to believe their last hour 
was come. This was the Court which invited the mob to ‘frighten the 
King!’ Next follows oue of those admissions on which M. Thiers builds his 
reputation for caudour and impartiality :— 


‘A movement wos also desired by the Duke of Orleans, who hoped 
to obtain the Lieutenant-Generalship [ Regency ] of the kingdom, if 
the King should go off.’ ‘It has even been said that the Duke of 


Orleans went so far as to hope for the crown; but this is hardly credible, 
for— 


FIRST EDITION. 
and ils pillage. It is, certainly, not 
with money and secret mancuvree 
thatone Can set in movement an en- 
tire nation, but once excited, it is of- 
ten by this means that it is directed 
and led astray (egaree).’—i 88. 


we think no reader would have ever guessed the reason, 

‘for—he had not sufficient audacity of spirit for so high an ambition.’ 
Though M. Thiers had admitted in the preceding line that the movement 
was desired by the Duke to drive the King away, and to obtain for himself 
the Regency of the kingdom; surely the audacity and ambition that sufficed 
tor the scheme that M. Thiers confesses, would have been equally adequata 
to the scheme be discredits. What foliows is still more astounding — 
M. Thiers all of a sudden discovers that the Duke is totally inuocent of 
the whole affair—of what he had plauned, as well as of what he had 
not! 

‘The advantages which the Duke might expect from this new insurrection 
have occasioned his being accused of having partici pated in it; but it was 
no such thing. He could not have given this impulsion—for—’ 
another reason which no one would ever have guessed, 

‘for it arose out of the nature of things.’—I1b. 


So, all M. Thiers has been propounding for the last five minutes turns out 
to be mere lies or reveries. It was neither the People, nor the Court, nor 
the Duke of Orleans, that made this insurrection—not at all ; it was impos- 
sible that they—and particularly he—could have anything to do with it ; it 
resulted from an altogether different aud a higher power— the nature of 
things! —Fudge !—But M. Thiers suspects that this sulation might not be 
quite satisfactury ; aud then he produces auother scrap of candour :— 

‘ The utmost the Dake of Orleans could have to do with it was to forward 
(seconder ) it; and even in that view, the immense judicial inquiry which 
afterwards ensued, aud time, which reveals all things, afford no trace of any 
concerted plan.’ 

What! though he himself had just told us that the People had a plan of 
seizing the King, and the Court another, of frightening, and the Duke a 
third, of dethroning him ? 

Bat the assertion that the Duke of Orleans did not ‘ participate’ in this 
movement, and that ‘the immense judicial inquiry afforded no trace of any 
concerted plan’—is assuredly the most monstrous falsehood that we have 
ever seen in print. All the arts, the powers, and the audacity of the Revo- 
lationary party were employed to protract, embarrass, and stifle that inquiry 
—-but in spite of their efforts the main facts were put beyond doubt. Upwards 
of three hundred witnesses spoke to a vast variety of the incidents connect- 
ep with these long and inysterious machinations, and established by a thou- 
sand concurrent facta tbat there was a conspiracy against the King—that the 
Duke of Orleans paid for and countenanced, and even personally directed it 
—and that the object was for the Regency or even the Throne for him, ac- 
cording as events might turn out. We shal! produce half a dozen of this 
cloud of witnesses— whose evidence is beyond all question, and who state 
in general terms what all the rest support by innumerable details. 

First, M Mounier—who was President of the National Assembly during 
those eventful days, and, as M. Thiers admits, one of the most respectable 
of the popular party :— 

‘1 know that long before the 5th of October there was a design to force 
the King to Peris—that M. La Fayette apprised the Ministers of this intention 
and advised them to bring the regiment of Flanders to Versailles to prevent 
it. M. de Luasignan, colonel of this regiment, acquamted me soon after its 
arrival that every means of seduction—even money and women—were em- 
ployed w debauch his soldiers. About four o’clock iu the evening of the 
6th the women arrived, led by two men [one of them Maillard, one of the 
heroes of the Bustile], and endeavoured to force their way into the Palace, 
but failing there, came into and filled the hall of the National Assembly.— 
About midnight, M. de la Fayette arrived with the Parisian army. He told 
me— This is a fresh. trick of the faction. Never before was so much money 
distributed to the people—the dearness of bread and the banquet given by 
the Gardes-du-Corps [to the regiment of Flanders] are mere pretexts.'— 
Procedure du Chatelet, i. 73. 


M. Bergasse, the celebrated advocate aud deputy to the National Assem- 
bly, deposed :— 

‘Several days before the 5th and 6th of October, it was publicly annoanc- 
ed at Versailles, that there was to be an insurrection against the Royal Fami- 
ly ;—that on the morniag of the day on which the mob cume, there was a 


* They are very well narrated in Mr. Mac Farlane’s * History of the Rev- 
olution,’ lately published by Knight and Co., in four small but comprehen- 
sive volumes ;—which—notwithstanding some occasional flippancy in its 
style and some minor inaccuracies—is mach the truest and therefore the 
best book we have seen on the subject. Mr. Mac Farlane has not only con 
sulted, but weighed and compared all preceding writers, and of course has 
arrived at the same conclucions as we have, as to the ‘ equivocating,’ ‘ mysti- 
Sying.’ * falsifying,’ * Jesuitism’ of M Thiers—though be doee not seem 
to have suspected the peculiar influences under which be wrote. He is not 
quite so weil on his guard against the deeper deceptiun of Mignet, whom, 


even while refuting hia, he treats with more respect than his shallow phi- 
losophy and solemn insiucerity deserve. 
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great fermentation in Versailles itse!f;—that it was said that the time was 
come for cutting the Queen’s throat, and getting rid of the Cabal of which she 
was the leader ;—that for a long tine previous to this, many persons seem- 
ed occupied with the project of making the Dake of Orleans regent of the 
kingdom ;—that deponent does not permit himself, without furtker proof, to 
assert that this was with the consent of that Prince. : ; ‘ 
but the truth obliges him to declare that he had heard [early in July] the 
Comte de Mirabeau declare that no effectual step towards liberty would be 
made until they had made a Revolution at Court, and thatithe revolution 
must be the elevation of the Duke of Orleans ; —that one of those present 
asked whether the Duke of Orleans would consent, M. de Mirabeau answer- 
ed that the Duke of Orleans had said everything that was satisfactory on that 
point.’—Jb.i 19. 

M. de Massé, captain commandant of the regiment of Flanders, declares— 

‘ That he was at the head of the regiment when the woman arrived—that 
he and the other officers used every exertion to prevent these women getting 
amongst the men, but in vain—and that amongst these women there were 
severai that from their voice, air, and manner, he supposed were men in dis- 
guise.—I1b i, 139. 

He and other officers of the regiment deposed that money was distributed 
to debauch the soldiers from their duty, aud adduced several instances, 

Joseph Bernard, one of the Cent Suisses of the Royal Guard, attests as 
follows :— 

‘ The iron gate of the Chateau was opened at four o’clock in the mornin: 
of the 6th, though the custom is that it is never opeued till the King rises; 
that it was by this gate that most of the populace eutered—some entered by 
other gates—but all directed themselves towards the Queen's apartments, 
and seemed to be led by some onc acquainted with the interior of the palace.’ 
—i. 65. 

M. Groux, one of the King’s Guards, declares :— 


‘ That between six and seven o’clock in the morniag of the 6th he saw the 
Duke of Orleans in a grey frock-coat unbuttoned, so as to show his star, fol- 
lowed by a great ab crying “ Vive le Ror d’ Orleans !” and then ne point- 
ed out to the people the great stairs of the Chateau, and made a motion 
with his head to indicate that they should turn to the right.’—i. 140. 


—The Queen's apartments being on the right of the great stairs, whither, 
in pursuance of this indication, the mob directed itself, and massacred the 
Gardes-du-corps that attempted to defend her apartment. 

Le Vicomte de la Chatre, deputy to the National Assembly, deposes— 


‘I had been up all night in the tumultuous sitting of the Assembly, where 
the women aud mob of Paris had taken their places amongst us. At half- 
past three in the morning we adjourned, exbausted with fatigue. I attemp- 
ted to get into the Chateau, but found it closed and guarded ail round. I 
then went to my own lodging, and lay down on my bed. I had hardly 
got tosleep when I was roused by the Comte de la Chaitre, who lodged in 
a room of the same house, which overlooked the front court of the Palace 
and the Place d’armes. calling me to see that the mob had seized two of 
the Gardes-du-corps, and were beheading them under our windows.— 
While at the windows I he ard loud cries of ‘ vive le Roi’d Orleans!” and 
looking out, [ saw that prince coming along towards the spot where the 
Gardes-du-corps had been murdered. He passed close under the window 
—followed by a great crowd—with a large cockade in his hat, aud aswitch 
in his hand which he flourished about, langhing heartily. Shortly after the 
appearance of the Duke of Orleans, the man with the great beard who had 
cut off the heads of the Gardes-du-corps—[the celebrated Coupetete]— 
passed our door with his hatchet on bis shoulder, and with his bloody hands 
took a pinch of sauff from the porter, who was afraid to refuse him.’—J).’ 
i. 195. 

It was also proved ( and this M. Thiers could not venture to deny, be-. 
cause Mirabeau repeated it in the Assembly), that when Marabeau quar- 
relled with the Duke of Orleans for his pusillanimity in running away 
from this inquiry, he exclaimed—‘ The cowardly varlet does not deserve 
the trouble that we have taken for him’ (ib., i 91). But M. Thiers, with 
his usual bad faith, conceals the equally proved fact that Mirabeau had 
said to Mounier, in reply to an expression he had used in some arguments 
about the Constitution infavour of a king, ‘Lh, my God, good man that 
yon are, who said that we were not to have a King? But what can ii 
matter whether it be a Louis or a Philippe! Would you have that 
brat of a child (the Dauphin] ?’—ib., i. 19 ) 

It is in the face of these and hundreds of other concurring witnesses tlat 
M. Thiers has the effrontery to assert that this inquiry afforded ‘ no trace 0 rf 
any concerted plan,’ nor of any ‘ participation’ on the part of the Duke of 
Orleans, and that there was not any concert on tnis occasion between that 
prince and Mirabeau! Miguet, without mentioning the Duke of Orleans, 
falls into the same scheme of general misrepresentations; but he falls short 
of M. Thiers’ bolder falsifications. } 

We have been thus minute in our exposure of M. Thiers’ dealing with the 
character of the Duke of Orleans, for it is the pivoton which the whole of 
this very important portion of his History turns; and our readers will judge 
whether they ever before read, even iu the lowest party pamphlet, a more 
contemptible affectation of candour—more shameless partiality—more gross 
inconsisieucy——more thorough want of principle, and a more audacious de- 
fiance of common sense. 

We must make room for his further endeavours to attenuate these horrors, 
and at the same time flatter old Lafayette, one of his patrons, whose con- 
duct during this whole affair was ai best contemptibly pusillanimous and 
blundering. The first movement on the morning of the 6th he thus de- 
scribes :— 

‘A quarrel (un rize) took place with one of the Gardes-du-corps, who 

fired from the windows.'’—vol. i. p. 195. 
This is an utter falsehood, invented, as fur as our recollection serves us, by 
M. Thiers himself, to make the Gardes-du-corps appear the aggressors.— 
There was no 7ixe—no shot was fired by a Gande-da-catge any where: — 
This our readers see is the old sug gestio falsi ; then comes the concomitant 
suppressio veri. The Historian does not relate the horrid butchery of the 
Gardes-du-corps; onthe contrary he says in general terms that ‘ Lafayette 
saved the Gardes-du-corps from massacre,’ and it is only by an allusion ina 
subsequent page, introduced to do Lafayette an honour he did not deserve 
that we discover that any of the Gardes-du-corps had been murdered: — 


‘ Lafayette gave orders to disarm [strange phrase !] the two ruffians who 

carried at the tops of their pikes the heads of the Gardes-du-corps. This 
horrible trophy was forced from them; and it is not true that it preceded 
the King’s coach.’—vol. i. p. 199. 
This is a mixture of falsehood and equivocation. The ruffians were not 
disarmed of their horrid trophies; on the contrary, they carried them to 
Paris—not immediately indeed in feont of the King’s carriage, but in the 
van of the procession which of course had marched before the King set out. 
The first detachment stopped half way at Sevres, where they forced the vil- 
lage hair-dresser to dress the hair of the two bloody heads (Bertrand de 
Moleviile, vol. i. p. 144), And finally, the impartial historian suppresses 
oue of the noblest and most striking traits of the Queen's character. When 
the officers of the Chatelet wished to obtain her evidence on these transac- 
tions, she replied that ‘she would not appear as a witness against any of 
the King’s subjects,’ adding nobly, ‘J’ ai tout vru—tout sn—et tout 
oublie "’ 

All his other characters are treated in the same style: every Royalist is 
depreciated and libelled directly and indirectly, by misrepreseutation, by 
sneer, by caluinny; and nota crime or horror is mentioned without, some- 
times, an insidious suggestion, but gegerally a downright assertion, that 
the King, the Coart, or the Royalists were themselves the cause of it; while, 
on the other hand, every Revolutionist is a patriot, sage, or hero; and trum 
the equivocating imbecility of Lafayette up to the bloody audacity of 
Danton, every shade of worthlessness and crime finds in M. Thiers and ad- 
mirer and apolozist.* Maret, we think, and, in some degree, Robes- 
pierre are the only exceptions. Doomed as they already were to the part of 
scapegoats ofall the sins of the early Revolution, M. Thiers finds it con- 
venient to continue them in that characier. 

These are tritles in themselves, but they serve to illustrate the general sys- 
tem of deception—retail as well as wholesale—on which M. Thiers pro- 
ceeds. 

To be concluded next weck. 
—— 
THE PRIVATEER’S-MAN, A HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO. 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, R. WN; 
(Resumed from a former number of the Albion.) 

A great deal of prize money being due to us, Icalled upon the agent at 
Port Royal to obtain an advance. I found him in a puzzle; Owing to the 
death of Captain Weatherall and so many of the officers, he hardly knew 
whether those who applied to him were entitied to prize money or not.—- 
Whether be thought I appeared more honest than the others, or from what 


*There is another species ot partiality which he constantly employs, 
and which, petty and paltry as it is, produces a certain general effect. The 
young historian, addressing himsell to the passions of La Jeune France, exag- 





gerates On every occasion the youth and auty of his revolutionary heroes 
and heroines. For instance—‘ Aboui this time there was at Pans a young 


















couse I know not, but ke requested me, as I knew every thin that had 
, to remain with him a short time, and finding that I could read and 
write, he obtained from me correct lists of the privateer’s crew, with those 
who were killed, and on what occasion. All this | was able to give him, 
as well as the ratings of the parties ; for on more than oue occasion the pri- 
vateer’s-men had come to him representing themselves as the petty officers, - 
when they were only common seamen on board, and had in uence 
received from hima larger advance than they were entitled to. As soon ‘as 
his accounts were pretty well .: ade up, be asked me whether I intended to 
go to England, as fo, e would send me home with all the papers and doe 
cuments to the owners at Liverpool, who would require my assistance to ar- 
range the accounts; and as I lad had quite enough of privateering for a 
time, I consented to go. About two mouths after leaving the hospital, dur- 
ing which T had passed a very pleasant time, and = recovered from 
wounds and injuries, I sailed for Liverpool iu the Sally and Kitty West-In- 
diaman, commanded by Capt. Clarke, a violent man, : 

We had not sailed twelve hours before we fell in with a gale, which last- 
ed several days, and we kept under close-reef-topsails and storm-stay-sails. 
The gale lasted a week, and raised a mountainous swell, but it was | and 
regular. On the seventh day the wind abated, but the swell continued, ann 
at evening there was very little wind, when a circumstance occurred which 
had nearly cost me my life, as the reader will acknowledge when I relate 
the story tohim. During the dog-watch between six and eight, some hands 
being employed in the foretop, the other watch below at supper, and the 
captain and all the officers in the cabin, I being at the helm, heard a voice 
apparently rising out of the sea, calling me by name. Surprised, | ran to 
the side cf the ship, and saw a youth named Richard Pallant in the water 
going astern. He had fa'len out of the forechains, and knowing that I was 
at the helm, had shouted to me for belp. I immediately called all hands, 
crying a man overboard. The captain hastened on deck with all the others, 
and ordered the helm a-lee. The ship weut about, and then fell round off, 
driving fast before the swell, till at last we brought her to. 

The captain, although a resolate man, was much confused and perplexed 
at the boy’s danger—for his friends were people of property at Ipswich, and 
had confided the boy to his particular care. He ran backwards and for- 
wards, crying that the boy must perish, as the swell was so high that he 
dared not send a boat, forthe boat could not live in such a sea, avd if the 
boat were lost with the crew, there would not be hands enongh left on 
board to take the vessel home. As the youth was not a hundred yards trom 
the vessel, | stated the possibility of swimming to him with the deep-sea 
line, which would be strong enough to haul both him and the man who 
swam touim on board. Captain Clarke, in a great rage, swore that it was 
impossible, and asked me who the devil would go. Piqued at his answer, 
and anxious to preserve the life of the youth, 1 offered to try it myself. I 
stripped, and making the line fast round my body, plunged from the ship’s 
side into the sea. It was a new deep-sea line, and stiff in the coil, so that 
not drawing close round me, it slipped, and I swam through it, but catching 
itas itslipped over my feet, I made it secure by putting my bead and ove 
arm through the noose. [swam direct for the boy, aud found that I swam 
with ease, owing to the strength and buoyant nature of the water in those 
latitudes. I had not swam more than half-way before the line gotf oul on the 
coil on board, and checking me suddenly, it pulled me backwards and under 
water. I recovered myself, and struck out again. During this time, to 
clear the line cn board, they had cut some of the entangled parts, and in the 
confusion and hurry, severed the wrong part, so that the end went over- 
board, and J had half the coil of line hanging to me, and at the same time 
was adrift from the ship. They immediately hailed me to return, but from 
the booming of the waves [could uot hear what they said, and thought that 
they were encouraging me to proceed. I shouted in return to show thecon- 
fidence which | had in myself. [ easily mounted the waves as they breasted 
me, but still I made my way very slowly against such a swell, and saw the 
boy only at intervals when | was on the a4 4 of the wave. He could swim 
very litile, and did not make for the ship, but with his eyes fixed upon the 
sky, paddled like a dog to keep himselt above water. I now began to feel 
the weight of the line upon me, and to fear that I should never hold out. J 
began to repent of my rashness, and thought I had only sacrificed myself 
without any chance of saving him. I ersevered, nevertheless, and having, 
as I guessed, come to the spot where the boy was, | looked round, and not 
seeing him, was afraid that he had gone down, but on mounting the next 
wave, I saw him in the hollow, struggling hard to keep above water, and 
almost spent with his long exertion. ; , 

I swam down to him, and hailing him, found he was still sensible, but 
utterly exhausted. 1 desired him to hold on my hand, kut not to touch my 
body, as we should both sink. He promised to obey me, and 1 held out 
my right-hand to him, and made a signal for them to haul in on board, for I 
had no idea that the line had been cut. I was frightened when | perceived 
the distance that the ship was from me—at least a quarter of a mile. I knew 
that the deep-sea line was but a hundred fathoms in length, and therefore 
that I must be.adrift, and my heart sunk within me. All the horrors of my 
situation came upon me, and I felt that [ was lost; but although death ap- 
peared inevitable, I still struggled for life—but the rope now weighed me 
down more avd more. While swimming forward it trailed behind, and al- 
though it impeded my way, | did not feel half its weight. Now, however, 
that I was stationary, it sank deep, and pulled me down with it. The 
waves, too, which, while I breasted them and saw them approach, I easily 
rose over, being now behind us, broke over our heads, burying us under 
them, or rolling us over by their force. _ 

I tried to disengage myself from the line, but the noose being jammed, 
and having the boy in one hand, I could not possibly effect it. But what 
gave me courage in my diflicnities was, that I perceived that the people on 
board were getting out the boat ; for although the in gp would not run 
the risk for one person, now that two were overboard, and one of them 
risking his life to save the other, the men insisted that the beat should be 
hvisted out. It was an anxious time to me, bat at last I had the satisfaction 
of seeing her clear of the ship, and pulling round her bow. The danger was, 
however, considered so great, that when they came to man the boat, only 
three men could be found who would go in her, and in the confusion they 
came away with but two oars and no rudder. Under these disadvantages 
they of course pulled very slowly against a mountainous sea, ae they were 
obliged to steer with the oars to meet it, that the boat might not be swamp- 
ed. Butthe sight of the boat was suflicient to keep me up. My exertions 
were certainly incredible ; but what will not man do when in fear of death. 
As it approached--slowly and slowly did my powers decrease. I wasnow often 
under water with the boy, and roseagain tofresh exertion, whenat last a crest- 
ed wave broke over us, and down we went severaljfeet under the water. 
The force of the sea drove the boy against me, and he seized me by the 
loins with my head downwards. I struggled to disengage myself! It was 
impossible. I gave myself up for lost—and what a crowd of thoughts, 
and memories passed through my brain iu a few moments, for it could not 
have been longer. At last, being head downwards idived deeper, although 
I was bursting from so long holding my breath under water. % 

This had the desired effect. Finding me sinking instead of rising with 
him, the boy let go his hold that he might gain the surface. I turned and 
followed him, and drew breath once more. Another moment had sealed 
our fates. I no longer thought of saving the boy, but struck out for the 
boat which was now near to me. Perceiving this, the boy cried to me for 
pity’s sake not to leave him. I felt myself so far recovered trom my exhaus- 
tion, that I thought | could save him as well as ape and compassion in- 
duced me to turn back. I again gave him my hand, charging bim on his 
life not to attempt to grapple with me, and again resumed the arduous 2 
gle of keeping him as well as myself above water. My streugth was nearly 
gone, the om approached but slowly, and we sunk constautly under the 
water, rising every few seconds to draw breath. Merciful God | how slow 
appeared the approach of the boat. , : . 

Struggle after struggle—fainter and fainter still—still I floated. At last 


Marseillais, full ardour, courage, and republican illusions, whe was sur- 
named Antinous for his beauty—qu’on nomma ANnTINOUS, tant it etait beau 
[vol. i. p. 303]. A mere fiction: he never was so named. The assertion’ 
isa misrepresentation of a phrase of Madame Roland’s: who, however, 
says no more than that a ‘ painter woud have disdained to bave copied bis 
feaiures for a head of Antinous.’ A natural remark from an artist’s daugh- 
ter, and who was herself supposed to have a penchant for Barbaroux; 
but it is far from the assertion that he was ‘nomme’ Anmiiroas tant i eta 
beau’—tor even Madame Roland does not so call him. The truth is, that, 
whatever his face may have been, Barbaroux’s figure was so clumsy, that 
when the Girondins were endeavouring to escape after their luckless insur- 
rection in Normandy, his size was a serious embarrassment. ‘ Buzot,’ says 
Louvet, one of the party, ‘ debarrasse de ses armes, e‘ait encore trop pesani: 
non moins lourd, mais plus courageux, Barbaroux. a vingt-huit ans, 
eiaiit gros et gras comme un homme de quarante’—as bulky. ‘at, and heav 
asa man offorty! Whatan Antinous! Of Madame Roland herself, M. 
Thiers says, ‘ Elle etait jeune et belle.” She was neither; her countenance, 
though very agreeable, never had been, as herself tells us, what is called 
belle; and she was now thirty-eight years old. We even read at this same 
epoch that it was a matter of surprise that Dulaure shonld have ‘ quitteler® 
charmes dela citoyenne Lejay [the handsome wife of a book-eller) pows 
atlacher a ceux de /a vieille Poland,” (Mem. du Dulaure.—Rev., Ret, iii. 
4,18) And she herself, with more good hamour than is usual with her, 
owns that ‘ Camille Desmoulins a eu raison de s’etonner qu’a son age, 
avec si peu de beaute, elle avai ce qu'il appelle des adorateurs’ { Appel a la 
Posterite, iii. 61.] 
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my senses almost left me. 1 took in water in quantities. I felt 1 was in 

fields, when I was seized by the men and thrown into the bottom of 
fe boat, where I lay senseless alongside of the boy. There was great dan- 
ger and difficulty in getting again tothe ship. More than once the boat 
was half filled by the following seas, and when they gained the ship it was 
impossible to getus out, as had they approached the side, the boat would have 
beeu dashed to atoms. They lowered the tackles from the yard-arms. The 
three men clambered up them, leaving us to take our chance of the boat be- 
ing got in, or her being stove to pieces, in which latter case we should have 
been lost. They did get us in with great damage to the boat, but we were 
saved. The line was still round me, aud it was fouud that 1 had been sup- 
porting the weight of seventy yards. Sosore was { with such exertion, that 
ikept my hammock for many days, during which | reviewed wy past life, 
and vowed amendment. 

We arrived at Liver pool without any further adventure worth recording, 
and I immediately called upon the owners with the papers intrusted to me. 
I gave them all the information they required, and they asked me whether 
I Should like to return to privateering, or to go as mate of a vessel bound to 
the coast of Africa. I inquired what her destination was to be, and as I 
found that she was to go to Senegal for ivory, wax, gold dust, aud other ar- 
ticles in exchange for English prints and cutlery, f consented. [ mention 
this, as had py St employed in the slave trade, as most of the vessels 
from Liverpool were, I would not have joined her. A few days afterwards 
I went on board of the Dalrymple, Captain Jones, as mate of the vessel, 
and we had a very quick passage to Senegal, and brought to an auchor off 


the bar. 
CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 
In Crossing the Bar at Senegal the Boat is Upset by a Tornado—We Escape 
being Devoured by Sharks only to be Captured by the Natives—Are ta- 
ken into the Interior of the Country, and brought before the Negro 


King, from whose wrath we are saved by the Intercession of his female 
Atteadants. 


A day or two after we had arrived, the master of another vessel that wae 
at anchor near us came on board and borrowed our long-boat and some 
hands that he might go in to Senegal. The captain, who was an old friend 
of the party who made the request, agreed to lend it to him, and as accidents 
are very frequent with boats crossing the bar, on account of the heavy break- 
‘ers, the best swimmers were selected for the purpose, and the charge of the 
boat was given tome. Weset off, five men rowing, and | at the helm.— 
When we approached the bar, a tornado, which had been for some time 
threatening, came upon us. The impetuosity of these blasts is to be match- 
edin no part of the world, and as it came at once in its full force, we en- 
deavoured, by putting the boat before it, to escape its fury, This compe!l- 
ed us torun to the southward along the coast. We managed to keep the 
boat up for a long while, and hoped to have weathered it, when, being on 
the bar, and on broken water, a large wave cowered over us, filled the boat, 
and it went down in an instant. 

Oar only chance now was to reach the shore by swimming, but it was at 
a distance, with broken water the whole way; and onr great terror was 
from the sharks, which abound on the coast and are extremely ravenous— 
nor were we without reason for our alarm. Scarcely had the boat gone 

down. and we were all stretched out for the shore, when one of our men 
shrieked, having been seized by the sharks, and instantly torn to pieces.— 
His blood stained the water all around, and this attracting all the sharks 
proved the means of our escape. 

Never shal! i forget the horrible sensation which I felt as I struggled 
through the broken water, expecting every minute a limb to be taken ott by 

one of these voracious auimals. If one foot touched the other my heart savk, 
thinking it was the nose of a shark, and that his bite would immediately tol- 
low. Agonised with these terrors we struggled on—now a large wave curl- 
ing over us and burying us under water, or now forced by the waves towards 
the beach, rolling over and over. So battered were we by the surf, that we 
dived under the waves te escape the blows which we received. and then rose 
aud struck out again. At last, worn out with exertion, we gained the land, 
but our toil was not over. 

The beach was of a sand so light that it crumbled beneath us, and at the 
return of the wave which threw us on shore we were dragged back again, 
and buried in sand and water. We rose to renew our ony but se- 
veral times without success, for we could not obtain a firm footing. At last, 
the Negrves, who had witnessed our accident, and who now came down in 
| ae numbers on the beach, laid hold of us as the sea threw us up, and 

ragged us beyond the reach of the waves. Worn out with fatigue we lay 
on the sand, waiting to ascertain what the savages would do with us; they 
were not long in letting us know, for they soon began to strip us of every 

article of clothing on our backs. One of our men attempted to resist, upon 
which a Negro drove a spear through his thigh. 

Having divided our ap arel, after some consultation, they tied our hands, | 
and placing us in the mnidet of a large force, armed with spears, and bows 
and arrows, they weut off with us for the inland part of the country. We 
set off with heavy hearts; taking, as we thought, a last fareweil of the ocean, 
and going forward in great apprehension of the fate that awaited us. The 
sand was very deep, and the heat of the'sun excessive to us, for it was then 
about noon. 

Without avy garments, we were soon scorched and blistered all over, and 
in intolerable anguish, as well as fatigued ; but the Negroes compelled us to 
move on, goading us with their spears if we slackened our pace, and threat- 
ening to run us through if we madeahalt. We longed for the nizht, ae it 
would afford a temporary relief to our sufferings. It came at last, and then 
the Negroes collected wood and lighted a fire to keep off the wild beasts, 
lying round it in acircle, and placing us in the midst of them. We ho 
to have some rest after what we had gone through, but it was impossible— 
the night proved even worse than the day. The mosquitoes came down | 
upon us in such swarms, and their bites were so intolerable that we were al- | 
most frantic. Our hands being tied. we could not beat them off, and we roll- | 
ed over and over to getridofthem This made matters worse, for our whule | 
bodies were covered with raised blisters trom the rays of the sun, our rolling | 
over and over broke the blisters, and the sand getting inte the wounds, ad- 
ded to the bites of the mosquitoes, made our sufferings intolerable. We 
7 ~Sapays prayed for night, we now prayed for day. Some prayed for 

eath. 








When the sun rose, we set off again, our conductors utterly disregarding | 
oar anguish, and goading us on as before. In the forenoon we arrived at a | 
village, where our guards refreshed themselves; a very small quantity of | 
boiled corn was given to each of us, and we continued our journey, passing | 
by several small towns, consisting as they all do in that country, of huts built | 
of reeds, round in form, and gathered toa point attop. This day was the | 
same as the preceding. We were pricked with spears if we stumbled or 
lagged, threatened with death if we had not strength to go on. The evening 
again arrived at last, and the fires were lighted. The fires were much lar- 
ger than before, I presume, because the wild beasts were more numerous, | 
or we heard them howling in every direction round us, which we had not 


done on the night before. The mosquitoes did not annoy us so much, and | 


we obtained some intervals of broken rest. Atdaylight we resumed our 
journey, as near as we could judge by the sun, in a more easterly di- 
rection. 

During the two first days we were badly received by the inhabitants of 
the towns, whose poe had been kidnapped so often for the slave trade, 
that they hated the sight of our white faces, for they presumed that we had 
come for that purpose, but as we advanced in the interior, we were better 
treated, and the natives looked upon us with surpriseand wonder, consid- 
ering us a new race of beings. Some of the women, seeing how utterly 
exhausted we were with fatigue and hunger, looked with compassion on 
as, and brought us plenty of boiled corn and goats’ milk to drink. This re- 
‘freshed us greatly, and we continued our journey in anxious expectation of 
the fate for which we were reserved. 

On crossing asmall river, which appeared to be the boundary of two dif- 
ferent states, a multitude of negroes approached. and seemed disposed to 
take us from our present masters, but after a conference, they agreed among 
themselves, and a party of them joined with those who had previously con- 
ducted us. We soon came to the edge of a desert, and there we halted till 
the Negroes had filled several calabashes and gourde full of water, and col- 
lected a quantity of boiled corn. As soon as this was done, we set off 
again and entered the desert. We were astonished and terrified when we 
looked around us; not a single vestige of herbage, not a blade of glass was 
to be seen—all was one wild waste of barren sand, so light as to rise in 
clouds at the least wind, and we sank so deep in walking through it, that at 
last we could hardly drag one foot after the other. Bat we were repaid for 
our fatigue, for when we halted at night, no fires were lighted, and to our 
great delight we found that there were no mosquitoes to annoy us. We 
fell into a sonnd sleep, which lasted till morning, and were much refreshed, 
indeed, so much so as to enable us to pursue our journey with alacrity. 

In our passage over the desert we saw numbers of elephants’ teeth, but 
no pt mal my How the teeth came there, unless it was that the elephants 
were lost in attempting to cross the desert, | cannot pretend to say. Be- 
fore we had cro the desert, our water was expended, and we suffered 
dreadfully from thirst, walking as we did during the whole day under a ver- 
tical sun. The night was equally painful, as we were so tortured with the 
want of water; but on the following day, when our strength was nearly ex- 

ted, and we were debating whether we should not lie down aud al- 
low the spears of our conductors to put an end to our miseries, we came to 












ing fur, Here we drank plentifully, and remained all the day to recruite 
ourselves, for the Negroes were almost as exhausted as we were. The next 
morning we crossed the river, and plunged into adeep wooed ; the ground 
being high, the eagnie did not annoy usso much as they did down on 
the low marshy land near the seacoast. During our traverse through the 
wood, we subsisted solely upou the birds and animals which the Negroes 
killed with their bows and arrows. 

When we had forced our way through the forest, we found the country, 
as before, interspersed with wicker villages or small hamletsat a few miles 
distant from each other. Rouud each village there were small patches of 
Guinea corn, and we frequently came to clusters of hats which had been 
deserted. Between the sea coust and desert we had traversed we observ- 
ed that many of the inhabitants had European fire-arms, but now the only 
weapons to be seen were spears and bows and arrows. As we advanced 
we were surrounded at every village by the natives, who looked upon us 
with surprise and astonishment, examining us and evidently considering us 
a new species. One morning we arrived at a very large Negro town, and 
as we approached, our guards began to swell with pride and exultation, 
and drove us before them among the crowds of inbabitante, singing songs 
of triumph and brandishing their weapons. Having been driven through 
8 great part of the town we arrived at a number of huts separated by a 
high palisade from the rest, and appropriated, as we afterwards found, to 
the use of the king of the country, his wives and attendants. Here we 
waited outside some time while onr guards went in and acquainted this 
royal personage with the present which they had brought for them. 

We had reason to think that our captors were not his subjects, but had 
been at variance with him and had brought us as a present that they might 
make peace with an enemy too strong for them. We were at last ordered 
to go inside the enclosure, and found ourselves ii a large open building, con- 
structed like the others of reeds and boughs. In the centre was squatted 
a most ferocious-looking old Negro, attended by four young Negro women, 
He was rawboned, and lean, and of a very large frame. A di bolical fere- 
city was imprinted ou his grim countenance, and as he moved his arms and 
legs he showed that under his loose skin there was a muscle of extraordi- 
nary power. I never had before seen such a type of brutal strength and 
barbarity. On a mat before him were provisions of different kinds. Be- 
hind him stood several grim savages who held his weapons, and on each 
side ata | ear distance were rows of negroes, with their heads bent 
down and their arms crossed, awaiting his orders The chief or king, as 
well as the four women, had clothes of the blae cotton cloth of the coun- 
try,{that is one piece wrapped round the loins and descending to the ankles, 
and another worn over their shoulders, but with few exceptions all the rest, 
as well as the inhabitants generally, were stark naked. So were we, as 
the reader may recollect. Round the necks of the women were rows of 
gold beads, longer by degrees, until the last of the rows hung lower than 
their bosoms, and both the king and they had large bracelets of gold round 
their arms, wrists, and legs. The women, who were young and well-look- 
ing, stared at us with eager astonishment, while the old king scowled upon 
us so as te freezeour blood. At last, rising from the ground, he took his 
sabre trom the man behind him who held it, and walked up among us, who, 
with our heads bowed and breathless with fear, prveee our impending 
fate. I happened to be standing the foremost, aud grasping my arm with 
a gripe which made my heart sink, with his hand which held the sword he 
bent down my head still lower than it was. I made sure that he was about 
to cut off my head, when the women, who had risen from the ground, ran 
crowding round him, and with mingled eutreatise and caresses strove to 
induce him not to put his intentions, if such he really had, into execution. 
They prevailed at last, the youngest took away his sword, and then the 
led him back to his seat, after which the women came to us to gratify their 
curiosity. They felt our arms and breasts, putting innumerable questions 
to those who brought us thither. They appeared very much amazed at the 
length of my hair, for I had worn it tied in a long queue. Taking hold of it 
they gave it too or three severe pulls, to ascertain if it really grew to m 
head, and finding that it did so, they expressed much wonder. When their 
curiosity was satisfied, they then appeared to consider our condition, and 
having obtained the old king’s permission, they brought us a calabash full 
of cush-cush, that is Guinea corn boiled into a thick paste. Our hands be- 
ing still tied, we could only by shaking our heads «xpress our inability to 
profit by their kindness. Understanding what we meant, they immediate- 
ly cut our thongs, and the youngest of the four perceiving that my arms 
were benumbed from having been confined so many days, and that [ could 
not use them, showed the most lively commiseration tor my sufferings.— 
She gently chafed my wrists with her hands, ard showed every sign of pity 
in her countenance, as indeed did all the other three. But 1 was by far the 
youngest of the whole party who had been captured ; and seemed most to 
excite their pity and good will. Shortly afterwards we were all taken into 
an adjoining tent or hut, and our bodies were rubbed all over with an oil 


which after a few days application left us perfectly healed, and as smooth | there 


assilk. So altered was our condition that those very people who had guar- 

ded us with their spears and threatened us with death, were now ordered 

to wait upon us, and as the king’s girls frequently came to see how we were 

treated, we were served with the utmost humility and attention, 
cusccnasti@pessctemn 


ORACLES. 


NY ANGUS B. REACK, 

Not to the caverns of ancient Italy, or the groves of Asia Minor, in those 
olden times when yet the world was yvoung—when fauns and dryads gam- 
bolled blythly in green grove and by clear fountain, and the nereids wanton- 
ed in the sunuy Mediterranean sea. Not to the days when the annals of Lem- 
priere’s dictionary would have been thought very correct aud anthentic histo 
ry—ere the poetry of the Greek-devised worship faded from pillared fane and 
porticoed temple—ere Jupiter and Juno went into unhonoured exile—and 
ere that mystic voice passed over the world, proclaiming to island and cone 
tinent, which men of all tongues and of all climes understood, ‘The oracles 
have ceased—grest Pan is dead!’ Not to that dim old classic era— 


| somehow irretrievably associated in oar minds with the Latin grammar 


and sunny afternvons unwillingly passed in school, do we wish to waft 
back our readers. 

Then, indeed, lived the first of the oracles. Then mysterieus prophet- 
esses offered mysterious bargains of mysterious books—then sy billine leaves 
as difficult to interpret as doctors’ prescriptions, puzzled critical soothsayers 
—then the princes and potentates of the earth went reverently into gloomy 
caverns or sacred groves—somewhat like Macbeth in after times—to see 
the frenziea sybil rave on her trypod, and utter in riddling words,inspired 
by the aflatus of the god, the doom of dynasties and the full of kings. 

With these classic oracles we meddle not. They have had their day — 
The Cuman sybil rests from her clairvoyance—Pan is gone to pot. But 
are oracles really departed from amongst us with the ct-derants of high 
Olympus? Have they faded with the court of Jove! Are their voices no 
longer heard npon the earts? Believe it not. We no longer expect to see 
Neptune and his train from the quarter-deck of a Margate steamer—we no 
louger look for Isis ranning down the slanting rainbow like a car on a cen- 
trifugal railway—in our rambles in woodland glen and rocky dingle we no 
longer come upon nymphs of the fountains and the forests—and country 
geutlemen may hunt any bird and beast canonized by the game laws with- 
out having the fate of Acfaon before their eyes. But we still have oracles 
—not, indeed, dwelling in caves and groves—but in parlours and coffee- 
rooms, streets and squares—modernized, nineteenth —- oracles—wear- 
ing coats, and hats, and breeches—march of intellect oracles; in their out 
ward appearance very like mere ordinary mortals- -but just as authoritative, 
dogmatic, and pretending as their progenitors of Greece and Rome, and, 
generally speaking, possessing claims equally well founded to the attention 
and respectful belief of their audiences. 

Oracles are every where—they are omni-present—all pervading. You 
meet them in omnibuses—you tumble against them in the streets—they lay 
down the law in steamboats—they turn the conversation in cotfee-rooms 
into a long series of lectares—they meet you in the theatre—they bore you 
at public dinners, and make small tea parties things not to be rashl ap- 
proached. They ‘happen to know every thing '—they pooh! pooh! down 
your views whenever you state them—they are quite aware of what nobody 
else knows—their information is always exclasive—they can tell you all the 
plans and alf the resources of such a theatre or such a ministry better than 
the manager or the premier—they always are in possession of secret infor- 
mation. There is nothing upon which they are not great, and nothing 
i which they are not critical. They despise a mau who frankly says, 
‘I know not.’ Whatever be your question, you are sure of a categoric re- 
ply. The sage said, that all he knew was, he knew nothing. The oracle 
says, that is only a little of what he knows—that he knows every thing.— 
Whether you question him as to the prospects of the most fashionable sea- 
son at Timbuctoo, or the rigor of the next winter in Nova Zembla, he tells 
you frankly how things will be. He is aware of the contents of the Queen's 
speech long before it is written, and can give you a very fair notion of the 
winners of the Derby for the next half-dozen years. Whenever you tell 
him of the occurrence of any important event, he replies blandly, ‘Of course, 
[told you so.’ You seldom, however, remember when he is ever surpris- 
ed. Surprise infers previous iguorance, and ignorarce of any kind the ora- 
cle never even by implication pleads guilty to. 

The oracle delivers his opinions with the same a plomd as his facts. This 
he is quite warranted in doing, as the former are about as valuable and 





the banks of a river which the Negroes had evidently been anxiously look - 


authentic as the latter—he is never ata loss for either. The date of an event 
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in the reign of Queen Semiramis, and of one im the reign of Queen Victoria 
he informs you of with the same facility. You may study E. ian hiero 

lyphics half your life, or pore over Chinese unti} Confucius, in the original, 
Sues as familiar to you as ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ or the ‘ F Thieves ; 
and thus having grouped your memory into a little family secret of the earlies 
Pharaohs, or corrected a misunderstood shade of meaning in the matics of 
Chinese philosophy, you triumphantly appeal to the oracle, who quietly 
observes, that it was really a pity you had not come to him in the first in- 
stance, as both of the discoveries which you were at such pains in making, 
he was perfectly aware of since he was a boy. Do not, therefore, attempt 
to inform an oracle. It would be like squirting a few additional drops of 
water into the Pacific through a ayringe. 

The oracle has, in Paosies a wonderful kuowledge of books, particular- 
ly the backs of them, He settles the merits cf a system of astronomy in 
buttering a slice of bread, and disposes of a school of literature between 
two whills of a cigar. Nothing comes amiss to his stores of information.— 
He knows all manner of processes of manufacture, as if he bad been bres 
up to each of them, one after the otker. From the construction of a loco 
motive engine to that of a wheelbarrow he is perfectly at home. He give. 
you to understand that he is acquainted with the secrets of all sorts of pa, 
tents, but he does not disclose them, because that would ruin the inventors 
and God forbid but that ingenuity should have its just reward. He knows 
all public characters privately—every great man happens io be an intimate 
friend of his. He knows the real reason—not the mere assigned one—for 
every thing which takes place. He has read all books—penetrated all sys- 
tems of philosophy—bhad a bite of every apple on the tree of knowledge— 
arranges every thing—foretells every thing—disposes of every thing—un- 
derstands every thing. From a revolution to a pic-nic—from the solar sys- 
tem to a mousetrap, your true oracle ranges unfettered and enoheched — 
his facts imaginative as his opinions—his opinions groundless as his facts. 

Lord Melbourne told the queen that Mr. Macaulay was a book in breech. 
es. Your real oracle is the library of the British Museum involved in simi- 
lar nether habiliments 

The oracle is generally a person tolerably well to do in the world. A 
poor devil might as well set up for being a Member of Parliament without 
a long purse, as for being au oracle. He mast come ‘snugly on the mart.’ 
He must be able to contradict every position laid down at a dinner-party 
with diguity and decision—he senies 00 able to propound his doctrines with 
the pompous solemnity of infallibility—he must always assume, as his nata- 
ral right, the highest place in the synagogue—never walk but as if the 
world were made for him—never talk but as if the language was framed 
for hiin—never breathe but as if oxygen and wong were combined for 
the express convenience of bis lungs. Now could a man in a napless hat 
and seedy coat attempt any thing like this? A man with broadclo th on hia 
back may have fastian in his mouth—but fustian iu both positions we have no 
tolerance for. We may listen to the opinion of a millionaire, when of course 
we would naturally go to sleep under the infliction of that of a wretch un. 
known to the income-tax commissioners—who could stomach advice preach- 
ed by a gentleman with a couple of pins dving duty in his cvat for buttons ! 
—and who could be deaf to the voice of the charmer, charm he never so 
unwisely, supposing the said fascinator worth that magic fruit, a plum ? 

Oracles then must generally have a substratum of banker’s books to lay 
their claims upon, althongh we are far from disputing the validity in sup- 
porting oracular pretension of pure, unmixed impudence—brass being very 
often found an adrajrable substitute for gold. Thus, of course, oracles must 
differ in their pretensions—sometimes according to the weight of their 
purses, at others after their powers of face. Anoravle in a coach and pair 
would be frequently more decidedly superior to #n oracle in a shandrydan 
—as an oracle who had brass enough to go up to his tailor at Christmas time, 
and with blandest voice crushing down all allusions to ‘little bills,’ wish the 
unfortunate man of cloth many happy returns of the season—would have an 
intinitely better chance of success, in his profession, than an inferior oracle, 
who would mercly look the stitcher in the face and pass on as though he 
saw him not. 

Oracles are generally plump, respectable looking men—rosy in the gills 
and glossy in the coat. They come into aroom as though they had just pur- 
chased the street, and address you as thoughthey condescended to take some 
little interest in your welfare, considering you,.on the whole, as rather an 
intelligent kind of animal. You may alwaysknow when yon are in compa- 
ny with an oracle, by having all your facts controverted, and all your theo- 
ries either sneered at or anticipated. The oracle allows no knowledge but 
in himseli—and after having with portly air and awful sternness, as though 
all this world’s philosophy,and more than the mere vulgar world’s, lodged 
within him—asserted his claims to the veneration of the company, he smiles 
pe mmm as though his mission in this world had been so far accom- 

ished. 

: So much for the genus oracle—now for a few of the ee Of these 

are many. There is the oracle of the city and of the village—of the club 
aud of the public house—of the boudoir and of the tap-room. There is the 
oracle political—the oracle artistic—aud the oracle—a very common variety 
—mvteorological. 

A Saturday's country ramble lately brought us for rest and refreshment 
to a village inn. In the public rvom were assembled the patres conscripti 
of the place, the butcher and the baker, the grocer and the blacksmith, dis- 
cussing by turns the affairs of Europe and the parish—of parliament and the 
vestry, wetting the debate with endless pints of ale, and smoke-drying it 
again with inauimerable pipes and *screws.’’ In an arm-chair, evidently 
the post of honour, sat the chief of the “goodlike companie ”—very fat— 
very lazy—very much at home in all his movements, and very correct and 
decided in all his sentences. He had a sort of oracle look about him which 
struck usat once. The waiter evidently, was in mortal dread of him—the 
landlord was not without some trepidation, and the company generally re- 
garded the great man with a sort of fearful awe. é 

‘Well, aboutthat ’ere road,’ observed a little man with a fidgety air and 
a dirty face. ‘I was thinking it might come in by Dobb's farm round the 
hill, and so by the common down into the High-street.’ 

The company in general, and the little man in particular, made an awful 
pause, and watched the oracle. The response was not long forth-coming. 

‘ No—it couldn’t be done—I say it couldn't.’ 

The little man was smashed. Another dreary pause. . 

‘Do you think there will be a good harvest, Mr. Gopus ?’ put in one of 
the guests, anxious to make a diversion. 

‘Yes I do,’ said the oracle, ‘ sure to be a good harvest.’ 

‘ What a blessing for the country !’ chorussed the company. c 

‘ Murphy,’ continued the oracle, ‘ Murphy says we shall have a rainy Au- 
gust—but how should he know ?’ 

‘Of course,’ said the little man, with the dirty face, ‘ how should he 





, know?’ 


‘That stands to reason, Mr. Gopus,’ observed the landlord. 

The company nodded assent generally. ‘ 

The harvest being thus satisfactorily settled, numerous other topics were 
similarly disposed of—Mr. Gopus always giving the finishing blow. 

‘The navy,’ said the oracle, winding up a long dissertation on the state of 
our wooden walls, ‘ the navy, gentlemen, is in prime order, and the Prince 
Gynveel will find that—if he Ga’ draw it mnilder—the navy was never in 
a better condition, gentlemen, sivce Queen Aune licked the Spanish Arma 
dar.’ 

‘Hear, hear,’ shouted the company. x ° 

We ventured to put in a modest correction—clothing it under the gentle 
formula of 

* Queen Elizabeth, you mean, sir ?’ k : 

The whole room stood aghast. The little man with a dirty face sat back 
in the chair overpowered, and Mr. Gopus stared wildly at us through the to- 
bacco smoke. 7 : 

‘Hush, sir,’ whispered the waiter at last, ‘hush! thatis Mr. Gopus, 
sir.’ 

* Well?’ : 

‘ Well, sir, nobody ever contradicts Mr. Gopus. 

‘Why not 7” . ’ 

‘IT don’t know,’ said the garcon, who had evidently oever received the 
question in that light before, ‘ [ don’t know sir, unless it is because he is 4 
churchwardea.’ 7 : 

‘ Aha !’ we exclaimed to ourselves, ‘ village churchwarden and village or- 

le er ia.’ 
Fe y tach, already hinted, Gopus, like Proteus, takes many shapes ; but 
at the bottom he is always Gopus. Oracles are often tavern-loving avimals 
—their shrines are frequently “ geuteel parlours.” Once installed as ora- 
cles the landlord shrinks into iusignificance—the oracle becomes the autho- 
rity and the raling power—the nightly party is never complete without him. 
If he comes late his particular chair is held inviolate. The discussion of 
knotty matters is postponed until his arrival. The business of the evening 
cannot begin without Lin The habditues would look at each other were 4 
serious discussion to breeze up ere the great man’s coming, as members of 
Parliament would stare were it announced by the serjeant-at-arms that he 
did not think Mr. Speaker would attend that night, tor he had gone omen 
excursion to Gravesend. At length he comes—he hangs up his hat with 
the air of a monarch laying by his crown—instals himself in his throne— 
looks round with a threatening and reassuring glance, and having lighted his 
pipe and mixed his grog, prepares for his task of being a book of reference 
Pi the evening. ' 

Step from the sanded tavern-room to the soit, carpeted, silk-hung bou- 
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doir—from the fume of the tobacco to the odour of the pastile—from the 

Babel babble of the ‘Free and Easy,” to the soft lispings of Lady Mary and 
Lady Jane. Still we leave not the oracle. He is with us inall the splendear 
of lavender kids, and mirror-like boots, and faultlessly fitted coat, and fault- 
lessly tied cravat—the oracle of Mary Fair. wie 

The political oracle is a variety of the enus to be met with in perfection 
in Pall Mall, or lurking about Palace Yard, and making occasional incursions 
into the lobby of the house. He is noted for knowing things before they 
get into the evening papers. He always had heard why the cabinet coun- 
cil was summoned to-day instead of tomorrow. and is continnally finding out 
‘something wrong’ in the ministry. He is sure to be in great force before 
au important division, and can tell you—in strict confidence of course—what 
the exact majority will be—seldom going wrong above a hundred. He is 

erally a member of a political club, of which he talks incessantly. He 
S heard everything ‘at the club,’ from which one would conclude that it 
was a rule with the execulive government cf this — to hang up notices 
of all the secret schemes in posse in the smoking-room for the benefit of the 
members. 

The political oracle is always in highest feather when he gets amon? wor- 
thy people, living somewhere about Clapham Common, or Newington Gate, 
who only see a newspaper once a week, and have dreadfully indistinct no- 
tions about the opinions of the Treasury Bench, [n such a circle the politi- 
cal oracle shines with a thousand sun power. ‘ 

‘You seo the fact was this—it’s uot generally known—but I may mention 
it among friends (I heard it at the clab)—the way in which the motion ori- 
ginated was this. The opposition men were pushing Lord John hard to make 
a dash—a demonstration—a—a—a sort of—you know what I mean. “ The 
fact is, Russell, that all this sort of thing is sgaceae, Pp out was the very ex- 

ion, as | happen to know of Mr. Elume—and it was broadly stated at 
the club, indeed openly, that much stronger language was used _ 
out rubbish, and no mistake,” one noble lord, whom I have promised not to 
name, calledit. Well, what could Russell do? They only wanted a mere 
flash in-the-pan motion, just to keep things alive, you know, so he determin- 
ed to have an interview with Peel. He went to Privy Gardens early in the 
morning—in fact the premier was shaving when Lord John knocked—he 
always shaves himself—I’ve seen the razors—a beautifal couple—a present 
from Guizot—well, Lord John rapped. ‘Come in,” says Peel, and, would 
you believe it--but it shows how things go on behind the scenes--the motion 
was finally arranged, and the terms drawn out on the back ofa letter which 
Pee] was using as shaving paper, and which had come in by a special mes- 
senger the night before from St. Petersburg, covering a diplomatic despatch 
from the emperor about the war in Circassia. Curious little particulars 
these, Mr Tomkinson, but you would—lord ! you would be amazed—amaz- 
ef I say, Mr. Tomkinson, if you only knew the real way things are managed. 
Now, I dare say, you have no idea that it is all settled that the House is to be 
counted out at twenty-five minutes past seven o'clock next Thursday week 
on the great corn debate—you hadn’t—I thought so—or that the duke de- 
clared to one of his most intimate friends in perfect confidence, that they 
would resiga if ever they had a majority under sixty-three, twice running. 
It’s a fact thoagh—imust be—I heard it at the club.’ 

In this way the select circle of the Tomkinsons imbibe oracular political 
lore, aud think their Sunday newspaper nothing at al! tu the confidant of the 
duke, and the man who knows how Peel shaves. 

Heraldic and genealogical oracles are by no means uncommon. You may 
meet with them by dozens near the Achilles statue in Hyde Park on fine 
Sunday evenings in the season, each one explaining to a wondering circle of 
country cousins, or eudimanched city clerks, the arms upon the carriages as 
they slowly defile rT and the names and titles of the occupants, 

* That's the Earl of Bayswater in that green carriage with the crescent 
ergent cn the field or—the son, you know, of the Duke of FitzAldgate, who 
married the third daughter of Lady Harriet Templebar, by her second hus- 
band, the Earl of Paddington—one of the oldest families ia England—the 
founder came over with the Conqueror, and got lands assigned to him in 
Kent. Look at the cab—the one beside Lord Bateman’s, with the young 
man leaning over to speak to the Duke of Aldersgate—that’s the Honoura- 
ble Mr Foddlem, who lives at the Albany, and the second son of Lord 
Whitechapel, and is pretty sure, by the way, of coming into the Whitechapel 
estates, for his elder brother Frederick, who married the Honourable Miss 
Smithers Smythe—Smith—not the Smithes of Grosvenor square—is all but 
killing himself by drinking the waters at Baden-Baden for the benefit of his 
health—and in that case, itis pretty generally known that Mr. Foddlem will 
marry Lady Carvline Smithfield in order to join the Whitechapel and Strat- 
ford estates.’ 

We never see, on a particular rainy afternoon, a precise, comfortable- 
looking old gentleman, one of the class profound in Welsh flannel and golosh- 
es, who inhabit snug houses in quiet suburbs, and who are to be seen in the 
neighbourhood of the Bank ou dividend days— we never see aspecimen of 
this interesting catagory, picking his way desperately along the floaded 
streets—the pitiless rain pelting his umbrellaless head, without making sure 
that we behold a victim of an oracle. The old gentleman has gone that 
morning before venturing abroad, to consult a neighbouring meteorological 
oracle touching the probability of the weather for the day. The oracle has 
confidently promised that there is no more chance of a shower of rain than 
there is of a shower of sovereigns. After the manner of meteorological ora- 
cles, he has consulted his cabalistical instruments, his wordometer and ther- 
mometer—taken a peep at the clouds, watclied the curl of the cat’s tail, and 
then pronounced his decision in favour of a barning hot afternoon, undim- 
med by even the ghost of acloud. The oracular victim sallies out ‘made 
up’ accordingly, aad catches a rheumatism, in the nursing whereof he is en- 
gaged during the next winter. The meteorological oracle is generally giv- 
en to keeping registers of the weather, and can tell you the highest and the 
lowest point to which the temperature has attained during the previous 
summer aud winter to a nicety. He is stocked with numberless proverbs 
about the weather. The present is sure to be the most extraordinary one 
iahis recollection—he is wonderfully knowing about the changes of the moon 
—taiking, indeed, generally, as if he and the luminary in question were ap- 
pointed to take charge of the weather between them. He is a sort of mighty 
prophet touching the momentous question of ‘What sort of day will it be 
to-morrow,’ foretelling the state of the sky from its morning leoks, and that 
of the morning from its evening indications. : 

Further, he talks learnediy of strata of clouds, and can lecture for an hour 
on a dew-drop glittering on a cabbage leaf. He dabbles in all manner of 
ingenious instraments (which never go right) for the purpose of ascertaining 
the strength of the wind and the density of the air, and is supremely happy 
A eatin) get a mony wae of the behaviour of the weather meekly 

ezed into an out-of-the-way corner in a newspaper, be > bi 
marriages, and deaths—and the Sound I ntelligenon’ sigreennaee 

We have namerous other specimens of the genus oracle in our mind’s 
eye ; there are theatrical oracles—musical oracles—oracles on dress, with 
deep views upon waistcoats, and historical oracles, who are always finding 
out something extraordinary in the annals of the nation ; such as Jack Cade 
was in reality the rightful heir to the crown, or that Guy Faux was sim ly 
an allegorical personage, and the gunpowder plot a mere figurative pare 4 
tion of a political intrigue. All these oracles are ,there, and many more.— 
But to recount every variety of the species—to put down every shade cf 
their manners and customs—to paint every degree of their stolid dogmatism 
Ht Sepent pertuess—would be rendering ourselves too oracular upon 

One traitof the creature and we have dove, 

rst-rate oracle in the general line of business. 
the other evening on the wonders of Lord Rosse’s telescope—on the fields 
of views it opened up never before seen by mortal eye—on the cluster of 
nebule which it has revealed to us—not as mere luminous mists—but 
easel ane ne crontions, It was a grand theme—a subject to be elo- 

‘To think of these dimly bright mists being mists of worlds!" 

Ah— es—certainly—ahem.’ 

; Why on tseem struck—surprised—excited by the thought.’ 


{ no—I—between ourselves—the fact is—I was aware of it before— 
—I—bappened to know!’ 


One of our friends 18 a 
We discoursed with him 


——— 
THE BLACK PROPHET. 


fa eee Sammon 4 Berhampore, in the —th native infantry, in the year 
ofc’ ae Any _ made up the garrison. A better set of men and 
; pre never collected together. Tle greatest harmony existed be- 
ss, Fe grand objects of our society seemed to amuse, and be amu- 
S , i ndia the evenings always pass pleasantly enough. but the morn- 
gs often lang heavily on our hands Racket and billiards are the onl 
mc for idle persons. These, however, interesting at first, become dull 
oy essay + ag and, as we have no books, as in Kaurope, to fly to, 
: © power o walking, or of riding out under the broiling sun, the hours be- 
‘ween breakfast and dinner time often seem so wearisome, as to force the 
— fond of excitement to seek out sources of enjoyment 
° ” + $ 4 
- reg a = — oon smoking my hookah, alternately glancing 
= — Keo »bject — ene = form of the leaf of an English 
. i eing susper to the ceiling by ro i g df 
by an attendant, in order to create an artificial 5 feck: pote yee 
n 2 reeze 
- often-read pages of an old “ Gentleman’s Sains ” when pos 
earer walked in and requested leave to absent himself for one hour 
In England sach a demand would not have surprised me ; 


“ Out and | 


gar 


as if arguing within his own min 


everywhere : he has not been seen this morning.’ 


—by the waters of Gang 
(horsewhip) him, as an —_ to all idle, bad servants.’ 
] 


climate we were allowed to 
The first was brought to me, 
belt and scabbard were in the 
missing. 
played me a trick, I borrowed t 
sick list, and hastened off to mak 
ant, who, being a good-natured m: 
breakfast. 





but in Bengal 


such a solicitation was so novel, I could not help asking the man his reasons 
for wishing to go out, especially at the hour when he might be required to 
attend my palanquin 

‘It is to go to the r, sahib,’ replied the man. 

‘ You wish to make purchases there ; if so why not wait till a later hour?’ 

‘Such is not my wish. I do not go there to buy anything, sahib.’ 

‘To see your family, then ?’ Ae 

‘No, sahil, L have no family there. My surviving relatives are at Moors- 

abad.’ 

‘What do you, then, go to seek ?" : 

The man hesitated a moment ere he replied, 

‘I wish to consult the Brahmin Jesserie Poore.’ 

‘ And who is this Jesserie 1” 

‘ The great soothsayer, sahib. 
every disciple of Nishnou !° 

‘ And you believe in bis power ?" . : ¥ 

‘ Sakib ?’ replied he interrogatively, as it doubting the possibility of the 
question I had put. 

‘ Can he also predict the fate of Europeans ?’ — 

‘No, sahid ; nor willhe ever hold converse with them. He is forbidden 
to do so by a vow.’ y 

‘ Still I should like to go and see him.’ 

‘ Impossible’ : 

A thought suddenly struck me. I ordered my palanquin, which stood 
ready in my verandah. 

‘ Take me to Jesserie’s,’ said I, as 1 jamped in. 

My head bearer approached, and bowing his head, he lowly muttererd, 
‘Lhave already said to my master that the Brahmin will not receive the 
white stranger.’ " 

‘I know it, so bark ye, take me to the door of the place where this Jes- 
serie lives, where I can see all that passes. On onr way undo some of your 
cumberbands (livery sashes) and turbans, close the doors of the palanquin, 
and set it down carelessly, as if it were empty ; and, if asked, say pay have 
left mo at the racket court, and on your way home you have stopped to learo 
your future fortune. Nay—not a word. There is a rupee for you; and 
mind, make him tell you your fate, and let me be near enough to hear it.’ 
And 80 saying, to stop all further remonstrance, I closed the doors, and cry- 
ing out Geldi (go on), was soon en route for the Bazaar. 

According to my orders, I was soon set down at the open entrance of the 
mud hovel ia which the “ wise man”’ sat, squatted on his calves, with half 
a dozen natives smoking their hubble bubbles (the lowest grado of hookah, ) 
round him. By peeping through the Venetian blinds in the panel of my 
menor was enabled to see and hear all that passed; so peering out, I 

‘gan eagerly to glance around me. : 

The Brahmin (or “ holy man,” for he was not, [ believe, a regular priest) 
sat perfectly silent in the centre of the floor, with his eyes firmly fixed on 
an opening in the roof, asif mentally piercing the sky which was perceptible 
through the aperture. His right arm was fixed straight up, and the finger- 
nails of his doubled fist had grown through the back of it. This, lam aware 
may appear improbable to a European ; but there are few who have been 
in India that have not seen similar self-inflicted tortures, the consequence of 
early religious vows. The man before me had held up his arm probably 
from his very earliest youth ; it had now grown in that position. Unless it 
were broken, nothing could again bring it down. His clenched hand had 
probably been cotemporary with the other distortion; for he seemed to 
feel no pain, though, as I said before, the nails had grown actually 
through the flesh, and come out at the back of hishand. His cheeks show- 
ed the scars of many self-inflicted gashes. He was perfectly naked from 
head to foot, but wore a strange locking necklace iol armlet, with a ver 
large rough turquoise round his neck. He was evidently very tall, though 
in his present posture, [could not tell his height. His age was about sixty, 

When my sedar-bearer approached and made known his wishes, the ho- 
ly man, ere he replied to him, muttered several prayers; then taking a 
smell earthenware pot of water, he dipped his fingers in it, and sprinkled 
some on the ional and some on the toreknowledge-seeker ; then throw- 
ing some yellow powder into afew hot ashes which stood beside him, he 
began muttering extremely fast a number of adjurations, which were of 
course unintelligible to me, rolling his eyes about all the time like a furious 
maniac. The incantations complete, the following was about the substauce 
of his queries and proguostics : 

* You are unhappy ?’ 

‘lam!’ 

‘You have lost your children ' 

‘I have, 

‘Your wife is sick—your mind is sore—no riches accumulate beneath 
your roof.’ 

‘ None.’ 


He who knows and foretels the destiny of 


‘Yet your master is kind, and your own health good.’ 

‘Yes. 

‘ What is your desire with me? [ tell you the present—would you know 
more ?’ 

‘I would.’ 


‘ What seek you to know ?’ 

‘ The cause and remedy of those evils which beset me.’ 

Here he dropped the rupee I had given him close to the Brahmin, who 
affected net to notice it, but began again muttering his incantations, and 
throwing his yellow powder around him. Suddenly he started up, twisting 
quickly round and round; at length he stopped with his face towards the 
east, and, after a few apparently painful convulsions, desired the sedar to 
propound such questions as he thought fit. 

‘ How long have [ to live ?’ 

‘Sevon days,’ unhesitatingly answered the sage. 

‘What cause will occasion my death?’ 

‘ Vengeance for the wrongs you now saffer.’ 

; ny whom are those wrongs brought ?’ 

‘ The evil eye of a stranger.’ 

‘A native of Bengal?’ 

‘No; a white man.’ 

‘ And when shall these persecutions cease ?’ 

‘ pom when the evil eye is closed for ever.’ 

‘ And how shall I recognise that eye ?’ 

‘’Tis the eye of the first white man you behold to-morrow after lope dug- 
Le a think it is a soldier's. Beware of it, and begone.’ 

And the soothsayer fell flat on his face, and began quickly uttering a string 

of prayers. 

In a few moments my servant appeared, or in profound meditation, 

r the probability or improbability of the 
Brahmin’s assertions; then suddenly turning round, he beckoned to his com- 
panion, and in less than a quarter of au hour I was again at home, puffing 


away at my hookah. 


I spent a short time vainly endeavouring to point out to my sedar the folly 


of believing in a palpable imposter, the danger of ont ear to such folly 


and nonsense. He only shrugged his shoulders, bowed low, and held his 
tongue. I could elicit no answer from him; and I evidently perceived the 
words of the fortuneteller had taken deep root in his mind. 

At mess that day I told the story to several of my brother officers, who 
agreed on a future day to accompany me, and try to induce the holy mant 
foretell our fate. 

The next morning I was startled from my sleep by hearing the heavy 
volleys of infantry, caused by the troops, who on this day were to fire afeu 
de jore in honour of the royal birthday. Now, as I ought to have been pre- 
sent on the occasion, this foud notice that L was fully half an hour toe late 
was anything but agreeable; so [ started up in my bed, and began roaring 
loudly (for we have no bells in officers’ bungalows) for my sedar, whose dut 
it was to awake me, with the kind intention of introducing my English 


horse-whip to his a shoulders, After shouting at least a dozen times, 
my kidmutgar entered. 


‘ Where is the sedar-bearer ?’ 

‘I know not, sahib.’ 

‘ Desire him to come here directly.’ 

The man went out, and returned in ashort time afterwards. 

‘Saheb, the sedar is nowhere to be found. I have vainly sought him 


‘Well, then, assist me to dress as quickly as you can. But mark me well 


es, and the hundred arms of Vishnou, I'll chawbuck 
My toilet completed, I ealled for my sash and sword, which in this hot 
wear with a white jacket and foraging-cap.— 
but the second could nowhere be found; the 
rant ‘ ir regular places, but the sword itself was 
This was indeed most strange ; but fancying that some one had 
hat of my next neighbour, who was on the 
e the best excuse I could to our command- 
an, not only forgave me, but invited me to 


The colonel had a pretty daughter and an English billiard-table, so I amus 


ed myselftill late in the afternoon ; when, just as | was leaving his house, I 
was horrified by the report being brought in of the murder of a European 
soldier—a circumstance almost unprecedented. The body had not food 
rifled: it could not have, therefore, been committed with any idea of rob- 


bery; and, as the deceased was known to be a most quiet, peageable soldier, 
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it was out of the question that the assassination could have arisen out of any 
quarrel or previous ill will. It seemed, from the account given, that the 

fellow must have been quietly walking along the road to Moorsheda- 
. behind him, and stabbed him to 


eath. 

The colonel desired me to accompany him to the spot where the barbar- 
ous act had taken _— in order to inquire into it; we therefore mounted 
our horses, and galloped off. 

We had searcely proceeded half a mile wien we met a party of the —th, 
bearing the body of their murdered comrade on a rough bier made of the 
branches of trees. The dead man had received stabs in the back. A tear 
might be seen in the eye of more than one present, as we examined the 
corpse. Alow murmured threat of vengeance, if the assassin was ever found, 
was fervently muttered by the bystanders. 

We again remounted our horses, and went on, desirous of soo spot 
where the murder had been committed. Before we reached it, however, 
we perceived a crowd of English and natives. One of them, seeing us ap- 
proach, ran to meet us. He told us that they had found and seized 
the assassin still armed with the weapon of destruction, and were now bring- 
ing him into the cantonments. 

The next person who came up to us brought with him the death-dealin 
blade. Imagine, readers, if you can, my horror on beholding the aw 
I had lost in the morning—a loss I had related at breakfast to the colonel, to 
whom I now turned to tell the fact of the identity of the weapon before us, 
when, to my additional grief and amazement, | saw in the prisoner before 
me iny long-tried and attached sedar-bearer!—bis cumberband, his turban, 
still smeared with the blood of his victim. My once valued and trusted ser- 
vant stood betore me a self-convicted and confessed murderer ! 

‘ You did this dreadful deed ?’ cried 1, rashing up to him, unwilling to 
believe in the possibility of such an occurrence. 

‘ Ay, sahib.’ 

‘And why?’ 

* You know, sahib.’ 

1 recoiled with much surprise. The bystanders looked on me, as if de- 
— ay explanation. The criminal saw my astonishment; he con- 
tinued :— 

‘You alone were present wher the holy Jesserie told me of the evil eye. 
The soldier | slew was the first white person I beheld after gun-fire this 
morning. I had tled from your quarters, that the lot might not fall on you, 
my dear master. I took with me your sword, and, feeling convinced that 
the soldier I first met possessed the evileye, which Jesserie told me was 
the cause of all my woes, | slew him. My family may now rest quiet, and 
in happiness: the spellis removed. As to me, I know my fate,—I wish not 
to avoid it. The holy man foretold it: you heard him, sahid.’ 

I confess the man’s calmness filled me with superstitious awe, and made 
me for a moment almost believe in the tenets of predestination. 

Tie soothsayer’s predictions were literally fulfilled. My unfortunate se- 
dar-bearer was hanged on a gibbet near Berhampore, on the seventh day 
from that on which his fate had been foretold by the Black Prophet! 
ee 


JOB SYKES,—A HUNTING STORY. 


BY JOHN MILKS, AUTHOR OF ‘THE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN,’ 
‘JHE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY,’ &c, 


‘Ha!’ exclaimed Job Sykes, drawing the breath through his clenched 

teeth, and pointing with the end of his pipe to the four horse-shoes suspend- 

ed in a row on the wall of his sitting room, and which, from the periodical 

friction bestowed upon them by Mrs. Sykes, were as bright as polished sil- 

ver ‘Ha!’ repeated he; ‘there’s a tale about those bits of iron worth 
earing.’ 

‘So i've heard ye say before,’ replied his boon companion, Edward Dix- 
on, looking askance at the objects referred to by the huntsman for a few 
brief seconds, and then veiling them from his sight by emitting a thick curl- 
ing volume of smoke from his ponderous jaws. ‘If not disagreeable,’ con- 
tinued the landlord of the Lion, ‘to present company, {should like to judge 
of the flavour ef the puddin’ by tasting it myself. 

‘In the olden time,’ recommenced the huntsman, ‘a great deal of land 
now cropped with corn, and through which the a yearly cuts 
deep furrows, was nothing but wood and waste, and kept as hunting grounds 
for the wild boar and stag; and great meres covered with tall flags, rushes, 
and rank grass now drained and dry, were haunts for the heron, preserved 
for the noble sport of falconry. I’ve heard,’ continued Job, ‘ that the spirit 
for the chase ran so high, in the times I am speaking of, that whole villages 
were palled down, in some parts, to make the forests larger and Jess likely 
to be disturbed by the deer-killer and poacher. By the law, too, it was 
death to slay a deer, aud the like punishment for even taking the eggs of 
the heronshaw. ‘ 

* The Squire of the Range, with whom Jacob Sykes lived, was the first. in 
these parts, to commence felling scores of broad acres of oak, beech, and 
elm, and sweeping away the boundless woods and coverls which were to 
be seen as far as the eye eould reach. In trath, until now, the tenants of the 
former Squires were what they called serfs, living by taking their cattle to 
the barren land to feed, and sharing their flocks and herds with their land- 
lord. It may not be true,” said the narrator, drepping his voice to a confi- 
dential whisper, ‘and it would ill become me to speak a word against a 
Lawrence of the past as it would be of the present; but I’ve heard say the 
lion’s share used always to be set apart for the Squire, and the tenants, or 
serfs, were a poor, miserable, meek lot, as you might see every day in a 
parish workhouse.’ 

‘ They’re a different breed now, I ween,’ observed his companion. 

‘Yes,’ rejoined the huntsman. ‘I should like their forefathers just to 
peep from their grassy mounds and see the noisy, hallooing, rollicking set 
at their Christmas or rent-day dinner.’ 

Both Edward Dixon and Job hob-an’-nobbed their beakers, filled with 
nat-brown ale, at this point of the narrative, and at the conclusion of the re- 
freshment the huntsman continued. 

‘ As you may suppose,’ said he, ‘the face of the country became greatly 
changed with these clearances; and the sport, as a matter of course, 
changed with it. The wiid boar, from want of thick forests, 
soon changed his quarters fer more distant parts ; and the deer quickly, 
from being as thick as bees in a hive, dwindled down toa few shy herds, as 
fleet and wild as hawks. For I should tell you, a stag, used to browse con- 
tinually in covert, is a very different animal to one driven to the open plains 
for provender. The one is a fat and slow animal, and depends more upon 
his craft and cunning than his speed while the other trusts to his swift 
limbs alone. } 

‘The hounds, at this time used for hunting, were the bold and heavy tal- 
bot breed; and while they had to thread the dense woods in pursuit of 
game, their great certainty and power to pick along a cold scent, enabled 
them to run into and pull it down, in astyle which faster hounds could nev- 
e1 manage. 

‘The pack kept by the Squire, when Jacob Sykes was hantsman, con- 
siste | of twenty-five couples of talbot hounds ; and each was so pure and un- 
tainted, that not a black or coloured hackle was to be seen in the whole 
number. All were as white as a snowdrift. The pride of Jacob’s heart 
was his hounds; and as he unkenneled his pack at the first tinge of dawn, 
as was their wont in those old-fashioned days, it was his boast that, “let 
them but once settle to a deer, nothing could save him.” 
‘ At nearly the end of one memorable season, however, this oft-repeated 
assertion proved greatly at variance with the fact. The runs were innu- 
merable, but seldom had blood rewarded the noble hounds for their gallant 
exertions to reach their game. For three weeks they had not viewed a 
stag after rousing him from his lair, and it eo to be hae abroad that 
the Squire’s hounds were no longer staunch nor true, This was not only 
sadly vexing to Jacob, but it puzzled himbeyond bearing with any thing 
like resignation. In vain he guawed the end of his pigtail, conning in his 
disturbed brain the “whys” and “ wherefores” of these perplexing effects. 
In vain he sought information, with the eagerness that boys seek bird's 
nests, and race after butterflies. ‘‘ My hounds are harder than flints, and 
sleeker than moles,” Jacob would say. “Their eondition was never 
finer ; and yet, somehow or other, they can’t taste blood. What can be the 
cause ?”’ 
‘ As usual in such cases of mystery, opinions were given in great variety ; 
— o only circumstance worthy of remark is, that no two were found to 
e alike. 
‘Jacob was perplexed more and more. He could not solve the mystery, 
which, like a spider’s mesh, was woven ina thick film about lis mind’s eye ; 
and, despite his labour to break it, there it remained, a clinging traimmel of 
doubt and wonder. 
‘«Tr’s no use,” sighed Jacob. “The hounds are bewitched—I am—or 
the deer is. What can be the cause ?” 
‘ Thus ruminating with troubled thoughts, the kale and hearty old hunts- 
man wandered ebout, a living puzzle to himself. 
‘ His master, who as his likeness bears witness in the long portrait gallery 
at the Range, was a tall, wiry-made gentleman, with a head all forehead, 
and a face as smooth as any looking-glass, happened to meet w ith his hunts- 
man in one of his most distarbed and miserable moods. 
‘“ Well, Jacob,” said he, “ what’s the matter, man? I hate to see frowns 
— — as Ido weeds aud brambles where the vine and bop should 
climb.” 














, when some miscreant must have come 





‘“ May it please your Lonour,” replied Jacob, “audsodof. Bat how's 
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a man to smile, and look pleasant and comfortable, ifso be he’s bent double 
with the willy-wabbles ?”’ 

« Willy-wabbles !” rejoined his master, laughiug. “ What part of the 
body is that affliction centred in?” 

‘“ Every part, sir,” returned Jacob. “I’m all over as miserable as a 
half-hanged cur, and wish some kiud Christian would put me out of my 
troubles at once and for ever” 

«** Let me hear the reason,” added the Squire. . 

‘“Your hounds, sir,” said Jacob, looking his master steadily in the face, 
“« must begin, I know, to give you dissatisfaction, and not without cause. 
can’t tell why, hard as I’ve tried, bat we’re all over behind, Squire, and it 
breaks my heurt ta think on’t.” 

«« Well, it used not to be so certainly,” ng his master, looking as 
gravely as he could, to keep company with his hantsman’s long, doleful 
coun! 


tenance. 

‘“ No,” rejoined Jacob, slapping his spotless buckskins with his broad 

cpen pois, “and that’s what it is makes such a fog in my head. The 
are in the very bloom of condition : they’re eager as ever for blood, 
more eager for the want of it, and yet they can’t go the pace to get it.’ 

* And never will,” coolly returned the Squire. 

«If a cannon ball—if a thunderbolt had fallen at Jacob’s feet, he could 
not kave been more stunned or bewildered than at these words. 

«* Never will!” he repeated, looking aghast. ‘‘ Never will, Squire!” 
and then the old man’s under lip quivered, and there was a struggle to 
check a brace of tears from Hosting Cora his cheeks. 

*** You'll scarcely understand what I mean, perhaps,” added his master, 
“ but we must cross the breed, Jacob, and get a different kind of hound, 
both lighter and more speedy, for the work in these times.” 

‘ His huntsman did uot argue against this proceeding, because he in no 
way — a what was meant; but he pondered upon the words the 
live-long day, and spelt them in his uneasy dreams by night. 

‘ A fow years flitted past. The pattern set by the Squire to fell great 
woods and turn wide wastes into thlage was quickly followed by the adjoin- 
ing landowners, and copied by others fromthem The game became scar- 
cer and more difficult of approach than ever, and Jacob’s pack was nuw 
even a subject of scofling and ridicule. Occasionally an old, impoverished 
buck was taken, and a lean, weak hind, lame or injured in some way or 
other ; but as for a three or four, or six year old stag, he was never viewed 
again after being once emprimed. 

‘ Jacob’s hounds were now called “the creepers.” Chafed beyond en- 
durance at the many jests cracked at the expense of his favourites—well 
loved still, notwithstanding their sunk and entombed popularity—he with- 
drew himself from all companionship, and screened his deeply seated mer- 
tification in the gloom of his own cottage. 

‘From the day, however, that his master mentioned the necessity of 
making an alteration in the breed of his hounds, secret and slow, but sure 
changes were taking place. PY epee the management himself, the 
Squire regularly visited a part of the kennel separated from the rest of the 
courts and lodging houses for his trials and experiments. Fresh dogs were 
brought from distant parts, and drafting and entering the progenies of suc. 
cessive generations with tem care and judgment, a pack was at length got 
together of the mould and form of our modern foxhounds, only ooalowhek 

bigger and heavier of limb. 

*“ Now, Jacob,” said the Squire to his dispirited servant, ‘what say ye 
to try our new pack to-morrow at this ghostly stag I hear so much about, 
and which has challenged our old talbots so long, and beaten ’em next to 
skeletons ?’ 

‘His huntsman gave a sickly, hopeless smile, and replied something 
about “ his willingness to obey orders.” 

‘* What is the truth about this strange animal?” rejoined the Squire. “1 
hear a great many strange stories about it.” 

‘“Tveally don’t know, sir,” returned Jacob. ‘‘ Some say one thing and 
some another.” 

‘Let me hear what they say,” added his master. 

‘“« A few think, sir,” said Jacob, the blood slightly tin ing his cheeks, 
* that itis a sort of warning to you for clearing away the old coverts.” 

‘“ Ha, ha,” laughed thy Squire. “Ha, ha, ha.” 

> Others say,” continued Jacob, “ that our hounds, having made game 
v’ the deer for so many years, are now, in turn, being made game of.” 

‘“ Ha, ha,” laughed the Squire. “Ha, ha, ba.” 

‘«“ What I know myself, sir, is this,” resumed the huntsman, with increas- 
ed seriousness of tone and manner; “ for twenty-one days in succession we 
have hunted the same deer, and for the same number of nights he has visit- 
ed the kennel.” . 

‘ The Squire started, and ejaculated the monosyllable, “‘ What !’’ 

‘ “Tis true, sir,” returned Jacob. “ I've seen him myself,in the mist of 
early dawn, standing within a hundred yards o’ the kennel, tossing his 
branched antlers avd stamping his cloven ieet on the ground as if inclined 
to charge the very walls separating him from the hounds.” 

‘* Are ye sure,” added the Squire, pointed with a fore-finger to the cen- 
- “om orghead, “‘are ye sure,” repeated he, “that the mist was not 

ere 

‘“ Pll be sworn, sir,” replied Jacob, ‘that I saw him day after day as 
plainly as I now see you.” 

‘ i o inatter, rejoined his master reflectively. ‘To-morrow J'J/ draft the 
pac Sad 

‘ The first pale, flickering streak of the early light had scarcely broken 
the murky darkness of the east, and the watchful cock still oozed upou his 
roost unconscious of the pear approach of day, when Jacob and his master 
pressed fvot in stirrup, and jogged slowly towards the remuant of a covert, 
then called Oakford forest, but of which not a single tree now remains.— 
Buth were mounted on the starap of hunters so much admired at that time 
—sinewy, strong, bony animals; short in back and leg, and up to the heavi. 
est weight, over any description of country, from sunrise to sunset. There 
was little daylight to be seen under horses then. Close to the ground, aud 
- capable, withal, to go over or through it: they were made for use, 

‘ed, as good beer is for drinking.’ 

Edward Dixon deemed this to be a hint to replenish his horn with Job’s 
last and best October brewing, and charging it to the brim, he tossed it off 
with a satisfactory smack of the lips, and, in nautical parlance, ‘ brought to’ 
with a‘ Ha!’ 

‘Jacob,’ continued his companion, ‘ possessed very little confidence in 
the fresh hounds placed for the first time under his command and manage- 
ment in the field, And, if truth must be told, so foud was he of the old 
pack, and confident, notwithstanding the uninterrupted succession of defeats, 
in theis power and capacities. that he wished his master’s “ new-fangled 
curs,’’ as he called them, might meet with the giant hart, the taunting de- 
fier of his stanch talbots, in order that his at in the game being gifted 
with supernatural powers might be strengthened. 

**You generally find this mysterious + home of our hounds in Oak- 
ford, Jacob,” observed the Squire, ou reaching the verge of the covert. 

** We've done so for twenty-one “ 

‘ At this moment the sered leaves and twigs were heard to rustle and 
crack, and before Jacob could finish his reply, a huge and majestic stag 
sprang from the thicket, and stood as motionless as if carved from a block 
of granite not fifty yards before their horses’ heads. 

_ ‘ By Saint Paul!” exclaimed the Squire between surprise and admira- 
ton, as he pulled hard upon his bridle to survey the noble beast. “ What a 
hart! I never put eyes upon his fellow ia my life.” 

‘It's the dev—” Jacob checked his supposition and left it unconcluded. 

‘“ Bold, too, as he’s handsome,” continued his master, with the enthusi- 
asm of a true sportsman. “ Egad! to give us his front at the outset without 
the delay of hide and seck. It beats all that I ever saw or heard of !”’ 

** AY,” rejoined his hantsman, in a hoarse whisper. ‘“ And he’ll surprise 
ye more yet, sir; forif I'm nog mistaken he’s at bay.” 
Wo to the hounds if he 1s,” returned his master. ‘' He'll rip up the 











speed; and only then jt was that he could just manage to live within an‘oc- 
casional view, oe hearing of their tongues. 

‘The Squire laboured under-a similar difficulty, and his persuaders were 
as busily at play as Jacob’s. When, however, the horses had canght their 
second wind, they mended the places of their riders, and carried them clo- 
ser to the flying chase. 

‘“ Yodoit, ha ve at him! Endless, Eager, Dashaway!”’ hallooed he in ec- 
stacy, as the hounds streaked up a sloping piece of tarf, and over the brow 
of which the hart dipped, tossing his gigantic antlers right and left, as ifin 


1 | derision of his pursuers, 


‘ Wood, moor, and farmstead were passed in rapid succession. Now over 
the p!ain, and up the hill, and through the vale, the stag led the way ; top- 
ping high walls, and flying brooks and fences, with the ease of a strong pin- 
ioned bird 

‘ The thin gray mist which, like a veil, hung shading, but not concealing, 
nature’s charms, lifted before the sun’s glowing rays, and every bough and 
twig and blade of , loaded with clear he gee drops, flashed and spar- 
kled as though studded with gems, or lighted with an endless succession of 
fairy lamps. The owl, the beetle, and the bat, sought their retreats in the 
ivy-twined ruin, to slumber, while the sun was up, and the things of day re- 
velled in his brightness. Rook cawed to rook, and stretching their jetty 
wings, wheeled from the lofty tree to seek their matin meal with greed 
stomachs, Lowing cattle wended their = to rich pastures; the shrill 
whistle and snatch of some old bailad from the herdsman’s lips as he fol- 
lowed them o’er the lea; the bay of the watch dog w the unfolded flock ; 
the playful shout of children; the hardy peasant to his daily toil,—now 
broke the stilly reign of sleep and silence. 

‘ Fast and faster yet the chase proceeded. The ringing cry was stilled, 
and every hound raced along as if his tongue was muffled. Mate though 
they were, there was no lack of ardour. Each strained his best to reach 
the game, and not a spirit among them but what would have haunched or 
throated him with the last throe of life remaining. 

‘“ Yoiks, my beauties !” shouted the Squire, as they flashed over a sterile 
heath with the bart in view, as noiseless, save the beating of the horses’ 
hoofs, and fleet as the shadows of fleecy clouds before a gale. ‘ Yodvit! 
Antic, Damper, Venomous !’ 

‘The hart having so frequently distanced his pursuers, and even challeng- 
ed and courted trial after trial of their strength and speed, began to show 
symptoms of a very different kind to those he evinced at the beginning of 
the ran. Instead of tossing his antlers with apparent mocking at their en- 


, deavours, he now threw his blanched head back upon his haunches, and 


stretching his pliant, willow-wand limbs to the utmost strain of power, rat- 
tled away at a pace which nothing with legs alone could ‘ive with, 

‘ « He'll beat us,” remarked Jacob, shading his eyes, and seeing the stag 
skim out of sight over the flat, ‘‘ as easy as a bird would.” 

‘“ Not if it takes a week to run into him,” replied his master, bringing 
his teeth together like the snap of adog. For the Squire was a firm, reso- 
lute man, whom nothing could turn and nothing blanch. 

‘ Hours fled. The glowing sun at noon—for the corn was scarcely cut 
before stag-huuting commenced in these days of old—streaked down hotly 
and fiercely ; and yet there was no pause, let, or check. ‘ To live while I 
may,” was the motto of the bart; and “to die ere we leave ye,” that of 
the gallant hounds. 

‘ There was no ring—no seeking of covert or soil that had been traversed 
before. Straight as the sinking sun from east to west the stag held bis 
course ; and never bent or swerved an inch. Upon his fleetness he depend- 
ed for escape, and onwards he swept like a barbed arrow from as trusty a 
bow as was ever bent by archer good. 

‘ Athirst and cuhiangl, the pack now began to tail and drop into a long 
broken line; and notwithstanding the Squire spurred hard to their heads 
and cheered them with his hearty voice, not half could answer to the call 
by renewed exertions. Their bolt was shot aud the steel spent. 

‘* We can’t get ’em on, sir,” observed Jacob, quite satisfied that nothing 
S the shape of hounds could pull down the hart; or, indeed, any thing 
else. 

‘“ No matter,” returned his master. ‘ Leave those that can’t go for those 
that can. Chevy-ho, hark for’ard, hark !”’ 

‘ A few—three couples anda half—threw their heads up at the cheer, 
and again made hill and vale echo with the music of the chase. And then 
with sterns down, and close upon the ground, they streaked away as only 
the brave and'gallant can when stirred to gallaut deeds. 

‘Side by side Jacob and his master rode, aud although their horses reet- 
ed with uncertain strides from long and breathless exertion, yet they still 
maintained the pride of place whieh the true sportsman loves to hold. 

*« We shall live with ’em yet!” shouted the Squire, taking a pull at his 
horse as they came toa wide and deep water course, through which it was 
impossible to go, tor the abruptness of its banks and the mire in its bed.— 
“ Although,’’ continued he, “ this is a puzzler.” 

‘“ We can neither get over nor wade it, sir,” said Jacob, dismounting, and 
making trial of the biack ooze with his boot. “ It’s a desperate yawner for 
a fresh horse to take, mich more for our blown enes ; and as to setting foot 
upon it, we might as well cast ’em — their backs in a mud pit.” 

‘« And we may ride miles betore oo place,” rejoined his mas- 
ter, “and, perhaps, be thrown out altogether.” 

‘“ No doubt of it,” returned Jacob, ‘ That’s the very reason he made 
his point here, just to vex us the more by bringing us to a stand-still.”’ 

‘“ The hounds, too, wiil quickly flag, no one being with them,” added 
his master, watching the remnant of the pack scramble from the mire, and 
again settle to their game with the spirit they showed at break of day. 

‘ The Squire knitted his brow and remained for a moment in hesitation. 
At length he ejacalated— 

“Tf it’s my death I’ll try it,” and taking his horse some thirty yards from 
the bank, he drove him forwards like a whirlwind. The horse, putting 
forth his remaining strength, rose at the leap, and strode across it in a style 
that the best can only show. 

‘ “ Hie-over !” cried the Squire, throwing outhis whip hand. “ Hie-over! 
have at him !” 

‘Jacob’s slower blood began to flow more juickly through his veins 
when he saw this daring exploit of his master, end after standing a few mo- 
ments to bite the end of his pig-tail, as was his usage when greatly perplex- 
ed, he climbed into the bee pulled his cap well over his ears, shortened 
his reins, thrust his feet home in his stirrups, and took his horse about the 
same distance from the yawning leap as the Squire did. Then urging him 
on with a vigorons application of the tormentors, and giving no chance of 
flinching or swerving, the willing horse made a mighty spring, and fell with 
his hind feet on the edge of the crumbling side of the dike Hard was the 
struggle to,save himself. At every plunge the earth broke from under his 
hoofs, and more than ouce it appeared certain that backwards he must fall 
to inevitable death. 

‘ Jacob threw himself forwards and endeavoured to free his feet from the 
stirrups; buat in consequence of the violent efferts of the horse he could 
not succeed: and thus fixed to the agonised animal, they both wavered and 
balanced on the brink of destruction. 

“* Heaven have mercy on me!” ejaculated Jacob, throwing himself at a 
venture from the saddle ; and as he did so, he felt his near foot slip through 
the stirrup, and thus link him irremediably to the fate of his horse. The 
first thought was—“ Even if he clears himself, I must be dragged to 
death.” 

‘ Horror made his brain reel, Raising himself on an elbow, he tried to 
watch the result of the avimal’s struggle ; but his blood-shot starting eye- 
balls refused their offices, and he could see no mure than if it had been the 
hour of black and pitehy night. 

* How long he could never tell; but it seemed io be an age, when a thick 
cloud appeared to be lifted before his feverish gaze, and then he saw his 
horse lying motionless with his hnunches hanging help/essly across the brink 
of the dike, bis forelegs stretched out, and between his clenched teeth the 
strong leaves of a dockweed, firmly fixed, which alone kept him from fall- 





entire pes and send them flying in the air like oyster shells ” 

With eyes protruding from their sockets, and glaring upon his foes, the 
hart rewained with outstretched limbs and brauched antlers tossed. aloft 
with the pride of the monarch of the wild that he was. At length with 
Geet be leaped pes: slowly man, and, giving one sidelong glance be- 
‘uind, eaped with a might und i S al 5 
- any swift wings bi = y bound into the air, and away he sped, fleet 

‘“Chevy-ho, fur’ard hark!” hallooed the Squire. rising in his sti 
he took off his cap and laid the hounds a toe pene. — jones as 

‘“* Yes,” said Jacob, asa merry pack, heads up and sterns down. threw 
their ringing music to the breeze, he's “gone away and no mistake.” 

‘Much to the astonishment of the huntsman, no sooner had the hounds 
reece to their game, ae oe they did in one solid body at the cheer, than he 

ound it necessary to begin spurring and urging }jj i a 
he never had to do when riding to his old Pag ee Se See 

‘“ A murrain to ye!” cried Jacob testily, driving t} : 
his horse’s flanks, and speckling them with timen tinal fee ela ne 
buckle. “ Are ye grown slower than a snail all at once ?” 

‘ The horse answered the unusual cali upon his powers with 
his best ; and Jacob's poreges pe stood stiffly oe in * ale bel 
of morning, a thing of note and personal identity. 

* Faster than any hounds the huntsman had yet seen go, and fleeter t 

had ever expected to live to see, the “ newfangled curs” aietenl 
along at a pace that threatened to distance and throw out Jacob at the start. 
With whip, spur, and voice, he goaded his hunter to the atmost stretch of 





ing backwards over the brink. 

‘ Afraid to move limb or muscle, the huntsman continued motionless, and 
y t he perceived the handful of green leaves cracking one by one, and the 
strained root gradually quitting its hold. 

‘ Thews and sinews must have snapped if the more than natural exertion 


forwards, and, catching a firm hold with his up-gathered feet, he flang and 
rolled himeelf a few short yards from the impending danger. Exulting at 
the dread escape, he sprang upon his legs, and, with a loud neigh, was about 
to rear upon his haunches, when, seeing the prostrate form of his rider, he 
became like sculptared stone, and stood as motiouless, save for his quivering 
and distended nostrils. : 

‘Rising and disengaging his foot trom the stirrup, Jacob wiped the 
large beads of perspiration from his forehead, and, after two or three con- 
vulsive sobs, and a brief thanksgiving for his dread escape he again mounted 
his horse and pushed on in the course the chase had taken. 

‘“ & servant owes his duty to his master,” said he, picking his way by the 
— imprinted on the oozy moor. ‘ He should never leave him whilst in 

anger.” 

‘ The Squire, in the belief that his hontsman had refused w follow him, 
redoubled bis energies to get on the few remaining hounds. If one flagged, 
or shuwed the least symptom of “tailing off,” he cheered with a heart 
“ Yodoit, ray beauty! Yoiks, for’ard, hark ” and, as if magic was in his 
voice, the hound would throw up his head, and sending fort a deep. musi- 
cal note by way of response, streak to the front, aud, perhaps, lead the run. 





should had failed. With desperation in the effort, the horse threw himse!f 





‘The lesnuage.cf the sinking sun now tipped the tree top, and long, dark 


shadows began to fade into one deep sombre hue. The heath-ceck 
challenged, and the mounting lark, high poised in air, dro from tri 
his veaper song, and sought the greensward already wet evening dew. 


In the valleys, a light, fleecy cloud curled from the ground, and spreading 
itself in weblike folds on bough spe twig, charged the petals of wild flow- 
ers with crystal drops. Night began to close around. __ 

‘ By St. Paul!” shouted the Squire—it was his favourite oath—“ By Se, 
Paul!”’ repeated he in a husky voice, and straining his eyes towards a par- 
ticular point of the compass, “| think I viewed him there.” 

‘ Now he was sure. The branched antlers of the hart showed themselves 
clear gnd distinct in the western light. 

«« Chevy-ho!” hallooed the Squire. “ Chevy-ho! Yodoit. Have at 
him! Now, Fearless, Victor, Rattler, boys, hark !”’ 

‘ Gallantly the little pack answered the cheer. Away they flew with the 

of thought, and, as the scent grew hotter at every stride, they ovca- 
sionally gave tongue, despite of exhausted lungs. Atlength from scent to 
view they raced their game, and then, like a peal of bells, opened their 
ringing music within afew yards of the deer, _ 

‘Dusk as it was, the Squire could see at some distance off that the hart 
was beaten almost to a standstill. ‘His tongue hung far from his jaws, and his 
heavy breathing could be distinctly heard as he entered a thick clump of fir 
trees, with the y Hames snapping their eager teeth at his haunches. 

‘ A faint howl, aud then another, with the crash of a heavy body falling 
through the underwood, told the fate of some of the brave and foremost of 
the pack. 

. es instant, the Squire threw himself from the saddle, and rushed for- 
wards to save the hounds and secure the hart. With his drawn knife between 
his teeth, he darted into the thicket; but had not entered more than some 
twenty yards, when he found it necessary to abate some of the heat of his 
determination; for although a bold man, the Squire, withal, was a cautious 
one. 

‘At bay, and with his antlers couched, ready to tilt with any foe, the no- 
ble animal stood giving as courageous a front as was ever offered to an ene- 
my. The lifeless bodies of three of his pursuers were stretched out withia 
afew feet of him ; and the remaining four, in their endeavours to fix them- 
selves upon him, would quickly have met with the like fate, had it not been 
for the timely interference of “‘ Giet away back,” accompanied with a few 
cracks of the double thong. ; 

‘ Knowing that be could not apprexch the deer without assistance, the 
Squire, in the forlorn hope of receiving some, blew a loud mort upon his 
horn; but, as he took it from his lips, le was astonished to see the hart 
bound forwards, and roll headlong to tbe ground as if a bullet had crushed 
through his brain. Springing upon his neck, the Squire was about to draw 
the ready blade across his throat, when he discovered that there was little 
need of the sharpened steel to complete the triumph. T'he deer was dead: 
his life’s bolt was shot. 

‘The distant wind of the horu fell upon the ear of Jacob — and, me- 
king the best ot his way to the quarter whence it came, he had the satistae- 
tion, mingled with something like regret, as he thought of his favourite tal- 
bots, to see the bold defier of his hounds at length stretched upon the ground 
defeated. 

‘In the entrance hall,” continued Job, ‘are now the antlers of the famous 
hart; and underneath are nailed his feet, tipped with silver. Not having 
any thing as a memento of so gallavt and eventful a chase, Jacob Sykes had 
the shoes of his horse taken off. aud hung up where they now are,’ said 
the narrator, pointing to the polished bits of iron on the wall; ‘and where 
they will remain,” said Job , emphatically, ‘ as long as I live, and many more 
of my name, I hope.’ 

‘Amen!’ responded Edward Dixon. ‘ Amen, with all my heart.’ 

———__ 


THE BRIDAL OF MANSTONE COURT. 


A ROMANCE OF THE ISLE OF THANET.—-BY HENRY CURLING, 


The Island of Thanet isa familiar spot to at least three a of the ex- 
cursionists of Great Britain. Ataspot which lies some three miles frov 
the town of Margate and one from St. Lawrence, and which is still called 
Manstone, is yet to be seen (albeit it is seldom visited by the tourist) a ven- 
erable mansion called Manstone Court. The outward appearance of this 
curious specimen will at once give the spectator a better idea of the style 
of dwelling used by our Kentish ancestors during the reign of the Plante 
genets, than avy building we happen to know of in the island. 

T he manor of Manstone was the residence (for many generations) of 
family of the same name. During the reign of King Jobn it pertained to one 
Ralph Manstone, a gentleman whose ancestor having accompanied William 
the Normun and assisted him in conquering England, had been rewarded bg 
a graat of the estate. ; ; 

Sir Ralph (for he had been knighted by King John for his services before 
Adgiers) was a man of some sixty years of age. 7S. eee and ganw<t 
looking, he was a perfect specimen of a warrior of hisday. A man whiowe 
right hand sought his cross-hilted sword on the slightest provocation; one 
who would strike sooner than speak, and who governed his household with 
an iron rule; whose word of mouth was law ; and who, sessing power 
and influence at this period in Thanet, ruled the whole island, and made 
the laws of the land almost subservient to his own purposes, during this 
distracted reign. 

Sir Ralph Manstone had married (in early life) a lady of Saxon descent 
aud great beauty, who dying soon after the birth of her second child, be- 
queathed her husband the care and education of a son and davghter. 

The son, who had accompanied the host led by Richard the First to Pa- 
lestine, had helped by his boues to whiten the shores of the Dead See.— 
The daughter (who in outward favour took after her Sexon ancestry, ead 
was indeed lineally descended from the Kings of Kent) was a peerless 
specimen of excelling nature. To the form of a Grecian statue was added 
the peculiarly noble and exquisitely-moulded features of the high bora 
Saxon of a former day. ; 

Bertha de Manstone at the present time resided an unhappy inmate of her 
father’s halls, where indeed she might be said to spend her dull hours under 
the strictest surveillance, and in almost solitary confinement; the exigences 
of the times rendering it necessary for the fiery knight, her sire, to be so 
constantly in the saddle, and an absentee from home, that of late (for months 
ata time) he had scarcely resided at Manstone at all. ae 

In early youth this young lady had been betrothed to the son of a neigh- 
bouring ‘knight, Sir Hugo Dentdclion (the turrets of whose castle are still 
visible from Manstone Court,) but who having lately returned from the Fast 
a broken man, Sir Ralph Manstone had thought fit to dissolve the engage- 
ment, transferring his consent to a richer suitor. The affection, however, 
which the lady Bertha felt for the young Dentdelion was not so easily to be 
transferred. Marriage she considered a matter of more worth than to be 
thus dealtb in b cc yk and during the frequent absence of her sire, 
the young knight had passed many an hour, whispering © soft tale, in the 

leasaunce of Teadetons Court. The consequence of this was a deadly 
atred between the houses of Manstone and Deutdelion, and the imprison- 
ment of the lady Bertha in her own apartments. “ = 

The times at this juncture were wild. Contention, dismay, and distrust 
pervaded the country. No man could promise himself, « he lay down at 
night, that his windpipe would be whole and sound when moraing dawned. 
Hordes of armed ruffians infested the woods and fastnesses ; the whole land 
was under an interdict, and ‘ without benefit of clergy.” "he dead lay un- 
buried; pestilence raged in the air; an invading army w* hourly expected 
to land upon some part of the coast; every day the nobles of the oop te 
were revulting from their allegiance ; and ali England was one scene of die- 
cord, horror aud misrule. 4 dodies 

The King himself meanwhile was confounded ; his barons were leaving 
him. and wild amazement hurrying up and down the little number of kia 
doubtial friends. , 

Thanet in paricular at this crisis was even more distraught than any otuer 
part of England. The whole island from the town of Sionar* to the villa 
of Bradstowt was filled with fears and factions incident to the dreadful oc- 
casion. Upow the devoted shores of Thanet would the invaders, most pre- 
bably, first swoop, and bring fire and sw ord over its fat abbey-lands and fer- 
tile pastures. 

hana few places of strength in the island had drawn thcir resources o- 
gether, and resolved to keep loyal to the crown. Others were a sort of 
‘ waiters upon Providence,’ ready to join the strongest, awl ery ‘ Long ife 
to the conqueror!’ whilst others, again, emboldened by the near approach 
of the revolting barons, made no scruple of declaring for the D wuphin and 
his power. Amongst the former of these stood Manstone Court, now filled 
with retainers, and its massive gates rainmed up against a!l comers not of the 
party of the hated John. ‘ 4 

Although, however, the times abuse, and distrac ted state of the kingdom 
in general, and of the isle of Thanet in particular, might Lave been reasoua- 
bly expected sufficient to vecupy the whole thoughis of Sir Ralph, it will yet 
be presently seen that his own particular interests and worldly ambition 
more perturbed his spirit at this crisis, than the thousands of invaders 
who were perhaps enranked upon his native soil, ready ‘o fall upon it~ 








* Stonar no longer exists, Its very foundation cen hardly be — 
upon the sea-beach near Sandwich. It was a Norman town, and — 
stood sack and siege at this time. It was at last totally ruined, burat = 
deserted. 


t The villacf Bradstow, now Broadstaire. 
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habitants, and give to theedge of the sword his whole kith, kin, aud ac- 
tance. 

At the present period of our story we take leave to introduce the reader 
to the principal apartment of Maustone Court,—a long, low-roofed, thick- 
walled room, with the huge log ose upon the ample hearth, several 
large hounds dreaming betore its blaze, the heavy rain beating in fitful gusts 

t the grated casemeut at the further extremity, and the ruddy glow 
of the flames from the fire-place reflected by the fragments ot armour which 
bnng upon the walls, or lay cumbering the stone floor. 

The haman occupants of this apartment were two in number. One of 
these was the knightly owner of the mansion, whose tall and soldier-like 
form, cased in armour of proot, as he paced the hall, showed in strong con- 
trast to the withered and distorted figuie of a youth who occupied a settle 
beside the hearth. The latter personage was a gentleman of some five and 
thirty years of age, and good gifts in the county of Kent, one Geoffrey Curb- 

ane, of Malvoisin Castle, and who, despite the horror Bertha Maustone felt 
at the bare idea of such a bridegroom, her stern sire intended, ‘force per 
force,’ should wed the fair maiden on that night. ad poe 

Anything more hideous in human shape than Geoffrey Curbspine, it would 
be difficult to imagine. Anything more devilish m dis osition, it would 

be as hard to find ike most deformed persons, his features were 
an index to the crookeduess of his mind, which seemed a consequence of his 
distorted figure. His very glance proclaimed that his ideas were devilish ; 
and as he sat in the hall of Manstone Court, with one diminative and shrivel- 
ed leg supported upon the kuee of its fellow, and as he watched the stal- 
wart form of Sir Ralph Maustoue, he chuckled at the idea of the deep re- 
venge this intended father-in-taw was about to afford him against a hated foe 
rival,—a revenge reudered doubly grateful, since it transferred the 
hand of the beautiful Bertha from him she really loved, and, iu favour of his 
large possessivns, gave her to himself. 

The spirits of Sir Ralph were at this moment somewhat more perturbed 
than usual; and, as hiseye glanced upon his companion, his beetle brows 
were drawn into the form of a horseshoe. One moment he felt inclined to 
kick the deformed Curbspine amongst the glowing embers, before which 
hesat griauing like ajackanapes simpering ata chestaut. The next minute, 
as he strode through the apartment, he stretched forth his hand to clutch 
the bags of hoarded gold the near completion of his a marriage 
seemed already to have almost placed within his grasp, saved the lands 
ef Manstone from passiag into other hands Meanwhile, althoagh midnight 
had been fixed forthe hour at which the lovely Bertha was to be coerced 
imto becoming lady Curbspine, there still a sume difficulty in the 
way of the ceremony, from the circumstance of no officiating minister having 
been found to perform it. , 

In order to explain this difficulty, we must remind our readers that the 
thunders of the Vatican had been hurled upon the murderous and cowardly 
Jobn at th is period, who by the legate of the pope had been pronounced 
degraded from his regal dignity, his posterity for ever excluded trom the 
throne, and that hand most eligible tor canonization which would most readi- 
ly rid him of his hateful life. 

Under these circumstances (toadd to the discomforts of merry England) 
the consolations of religion being denied to the inhabitants, the jolly monks, 
withdraw ing themselves within their principal abbeys, left the new-made 
heretics to get sufficing penance and complete absolation how they could ; 
the mouks of Minster, of Monkton, of Salmestone Grange, Ozengell, (and 
balf a dozen other religious establishments besides,) with bell, book, and 
candle, committing the said island of Thanet to the devil. 

It was under the difficulties thus encountered by Sir Ralph Manstone 
(who had searched church, chapet, and hermitage without being able to 
procure even a hedge priest to officiate) that the evil mind of Curbspine 
conceived a diabolical project, which the devil who served him (except un- 
der cover of the excommunication of the Pope) could hardly have threwu 
in bis way. He had that morning himself volunteered te procure the assist- 
apce of achurchman, who, he aflirmed, bad formerly been confessor to his 
family, and returning home, dressed up one of his own rascal followers in 
eanonicals, desiring him not to make his appearance at Manstone Court 
until the very last moment of the expected ceremony. By this means he 

d to obtain the fair Saxon by a trick as villanous as it was dangerous. 
/hilst there, the Lord of Maustone paced his hall, as we have before de- 
scribed ; and the crookback was chuckling in the chimney-corner, and hug- 
ging himself in the probable success of his device. Word being brought 
at the churchman was arrived, and in readiness for the ceremony, Sir 
Ralph Manstoue, ordering his daughter to be instantly summoned, bade 
Carbspire follow, and took his way to the adjoining chapel. 

The chapel of Manstone* was an erection of much earlier date than any 
other part of the building. [t was one of those radely constructed edifices 
whose massive walls were entirely composed of boulders and coarse mortar, 
aad which took itsdate from the earliest Saxon times. It wasa dark, melan- 
sholy look'ng building, the few narrow windows hardly serving to make its- 
gloomy recesses visible during the daytime. At the present moment, as Sir 
Ralph strode into it, followed by bis intended son-in-law, a single lamp plac- 
edon the altar was the ouly light by which it was illumined. As the lovely 
Bertha, however, was conducted clang the aisle, an attendant, completely 
armed from head to heel, followed, bearing a torch in his hand. Complete, 
ly veiled, and accompanied by her female attendants, the lady Bertha ad- 
vanced with a firm pace to her sire, as he stood with arms folded beside the 
altar, and thus addressed him :— 

‘It is, sir, I fear, vain for your hapless child to reiterate her abhorrence 
of the nuptials you are about to force uponher. Once more, however, I en- 
treat of you to pause ere qo compel me to wed one so vile in disposition 
and cliaracter as Sir Geo rey Carbspine. Yon have, indeed, dragged me 
to the altar, but my lips will scarce utter other vows than those of horror 
aad detestation of the bridegroom you have provided for me.’ 

As the lady finished her address she shrank back beside her attendants, 
and the pe t, her sire, drawing hi:nself up to his full height, with flashing 
eye, uttered his stern rejoinder :— 

* My iirm resolve I have,’ he said, * already pronounced in this matter.— 
My reasons for such resolve you well know. They are of sufficient weight, 
§ should have thought, to have prompted you to obedience. Enough! the 
child who has no proper feeling towards her parent, and who seeks to herd 
with his bitterest foes, deserves not that father should sacrifice his dearest 
interest at her caprice. Proceed, Sir Priest,’ he continued, stamping his 
armed heel upon the pavement, ‘ proceed, I say, the parties are ready ; the 
bridegroom waits !’ 

‘Nay, then,’ said the lady, casting herself upon her knees before the 
monk who was to officiate, ‘of this holy man I jmplore pity. Perform 
not this hateful ceremony, holy father, as you yourself hope for mercy here- 
after.’ 

The Monk, who had remained standing somewhat within the gloom of 
the chapel, as yet had not removed the cowl from his face, which was so 
closely drawn before his features that not a particle of his countenance 
could be seen, except his piercing eye, which had been immovably fixed 
epen the villain Curbspine from the moment of his entrance. 

* Arise, minion"”’ said Sir Ralph, in stern tones to his daughter® ‘ base and 
degenerate as thou art. And you, Sir Monk, do as*I bid ye. Proceed with 
the ceremony you have come hither to perform. Time presses, and with 
mornings’ dawn I must to horse towards Dover Castle; the spirit of the 
times must teach as speed.’ 

The monk had not looked upon the lady as she knelt before him. As 
the knight finished speaking he started, and assisted her to arise. 

‘Upon your head, father,’ said the lady, ‘ be the dreadful consequences of 
this hateful marriage, if you persist in commanding it.’ 

Anything more perfect tlian the beauty of the sorrowful maiden you 
tmght have searched sea and land without being able perhaps to find, and 
ber pallid features, as she withdrew her veil, and looked around her, bore 
#0 exclusively the Saxon character in their expression as to leave no trace 
of the Norman blood which flowed in her veins. She looked a worthy 
specimen of her mother’s royal lineage ; whilst the frightful appearance of 
Curbspine, with mouth grinning, lips quivering, and his shrivelled limbs 

eting with anxiety for the performance of the ceremony, gave him the 
semblance of soine demon, who had been sent on earth to torment his an- 
gelic victim before her time. 

* Beware,’ said the monk, for the first time coming near the light upon 
the altar, and confronting the Lord of Manstone Court; ‘beware, Sir 
Ralph Manstone, what you do; Iam here upon a solemn promise given 
to Sir Geoffrey ah pac to perform this marriage, and upon your be- 
best I am bound to fulfil my part of the contract. Our abbey will be greatly 
enriched by his liberality if! doso; but I knew not that the bride was an 
towilling party. The wrath of Heaven may full upon those who—’ 

‘Patter your priestcraft elsewhere,’ impatiently interrupted the knight ; 
‘proceed with the ceremony at once, or dread my anger.’ Pe 

‘Tam the minister of One mightier than the Lord of Manstone Court,’ re- 
turned the monk contemptuously. ‘1 have already said} will perform this 
ceremony, but the lady has hinted at consequences likely to tollow being 
thus coerced into a marriage distasteful to her. Before therefore I under- 
take to join the parties in holy wedlock, I demand five minutes’ conversa- 
boa with the bride. Let all avoid the chapel, and for that space leave me 
®@one with her.’ 

_*How mean ye by that, villain?’ said Cu i sliding close ‘ 
the monk, and speaking in a whisper; ‘what ies ce Sagar ro * 
__* Remain quiet,’ returned the tnonk, in a low voice, ‘As yet all goes 
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* This chapel still remains. 











well; thwart me in my eedings, and I betray your plot. Bethink ye 
(an I do so), your own and my life’s blood will crimson this altar where 
we stand.’ 

‘ The scruples of the priest are natural, Sir Geoffrey,’ returned the Lord 
of Manstone, after conferring with one of his attendants ; ‘ we grant him the 
five minutes he desires ; and may he have the tongue of persuasion to in- 
duce this undutiful girl to yield to the wishes of her only parent. Remem- 
ber, monk, a hundred marks, besides Sir Geofirey Curbspine’s donaticn, 
awaits your abbey on completion of this business.” 

So saying. the knight leti the chapel, followed by his attendants and the 
females who had accoinpanied the lady Bertha. Meanwhile Geoffrey Curb- 
spine, whose cunning surmised some cheat vpon the cheater, taking advan- 
tage of the gloom of the dimly-lighted chapel, instead of passing out of the 
door, stepped a pace or two aside, and throwing his deformed body upon a 
flat marble tomb which stood behind oue of the Saxon pillars of the aisle, 
(himself unseen and unsuspected,) quietly awaited the communication 
which the counterfeit monk was about to make to his intended bride. 

He was not loug suffered to remain in suspense. Soon as the receding 
footsteps of the knight and his followers proclaimed that they had left the 
chapel, and a distant door was heard to close upon them, the monk for an 
instant took the single lamp by which the gloomy chapel was lighted, and 
holdiag it aloft, gave a rapid glance around, Tis eye for a moment crossed 
the prostrate figure ef Curbspine, as be lay motionless upon the marble 
tomb,—but se still did he remain, that he took him for some effigy of the 
Manstones,—and returning towards the altar, threw back his cowl, and 
casting himself upon one knee before the lady, seized her hand and covered 
it with kisses. 

The Lady Bertha at first recoiled with surprise at this sudden out- 
break of the officiating minister. The next moment, however, she found 
her lover was at her feet. 

‘Sir Hugo Dent de Lion!’ she said, in_still greater astonishment; ‘ and 
here in the power of his bitterest foes? Unhappy yuuth! your life is span- 
ned. Every part of the building is strictly guarded ; every loophole watcli- 
ed with jealous care.’ 

‘ We have indeed little time for conference, lady,’ returned the youth ; 
‘ scarce, perhaps, sufficient for me to explain the meaning of my appearance 
here, ond the plans by which I hope, at least, to save you from the nuptials 
with which you are threatened, or to perish in the attempt. Suffice it, that 
I this morning became aware of a trick by which my rival intended to be. 
come possessed of your hand. In Manstone wood lies the body of a vil- 
lain, who sacrilegiously profaning the cowl I now wear, was stabbed by me 
on his way hither to perform a mock bridal in yourdespite. Assuming the 
garments he wore, I am here by virtue of the same disguise. Suffer 
me to proceed with the ceremony ; after which, retire to your chamber, and 
leave the issue of the business to my management. I have arranged the 
means of escape, if we can once lull the jealousy of your father’s suspicions 
by a seeming acquiescence in his wishes. The ceremony performed, he 
starts instantly for Dover, when I will take a terrible revenge upon the vil- 
lain Curbspine, and convey yon where I have friends to protect us.’ 

‘ How, Sir Hugo Dent de Lion?’ returned the lady ‘Thinkest thou I 
would for one hour become the leman of the demon Curbspine, and know- 
ingly permit a mock wedding? No, I will instantly recall my father, and 
denounce the caitiff who would have thus dishonoured his house.’ 

‘ Alas! lady,’ returned the youth, ‘ you would but put off the evil day, 
and procure either death or a dungeon for me, your faithful servant Nay, 
weep not; but do as [ advise. Believe me there is no other chance left 
us.’ 

There was indeed but small time for the lady to deliberate upon the mat 
ter, as almost ere the youth could resume his cowl, the footsteps of the Lord 
of Manstone were heard in the passage leading to the chapel; and the next 
minute his clanking stride rang upon the pavement ofthe aisle. 

As the party advanced up to the alter, Curbspine glided from his place of 
concealment, and joined them. Whatever part of the young knight’s dis- 
ceurse he had heard, it appeared by his silence that he meant to avail him- 
self of the services of his rival in regard to the ceremony; after which his 
fertile brain, no doubt, had conceived some project by which to defeat the 
scheme Dent de Lion had hinted at for the escape of himself and Berthe 
Manstone. The counterfeit monk, therefore, announced to her sire that the 
lady’s scruples were in some sort removed by his exhortations, and that she 
consented to the performance ofthe ceremony. The fair Bertha had indeed 
but little chojce in the matter, unless she preferred seeing her lover slaugh- 
tered where he stood; and she was soon, to all appearance, joined in the 
holy bands of matrimony with the hideous bridegroom of her father’s choice. 

As soon as the ceremony was performed, the Lady Bertha, shrinking from 
the touch of her mock spouse as from some venomous reptile, pleading in- 
disposition, accompanied by her female attendants, was the first to leave the 
cbapel; whilst her sire issued orders for a hasty repast, and desired his es- 
quires to have all in readiness to mount at a moment’s notice. The atten- 
tion of Sir Geoffrey Curbspive, meauwhile, seemed transferred from all save 
the monk, watching his every motion, and looking the living portrait from 
which the cunning architects of the period had carved some of the ugly 
figures which ornamented the roof of the building. 

The Lady Bertha (as soon as she had gained her chamber) drew bolt and 
bar, in an agony of fear and apprehension as to what next was about to hap- 
pen. That Sir Hugo Dent de Lion meditated some desperate deed by which 
to attempt averting her tormentor’s schemes, and effecting her deliverance, 
she felt assured; but that he would be likely to fail in that — and by 
his own destruction leave her in the power of Curbspine, she had also but too 
much reason to fear. 

One moment she listened, in breathless expectataion, fr some signal or 
sound of what was trauspiring below. The next she threw open her case- 
ment, and endeavoured to gain asight of the apartment beneath. All was, 
however, dark and ominous. The distant sound of preparation for her fath- 
er’s departure alone met her ear, a3 the men-at-arms were mustered and pa- 
raded in the courtyard, and steeds were being quickly caparisoned and led 
from their stalls 

This state of suspense appeared even more dreadful than the certainty 
that her lover had been detected, when suddenly the great bell of the chap- 
, el rung violently, Soon afterwards dire yells were heard, and then a con- 
fusion of tongues in the passage below, accompanied by heavy blows. After 
listening in great agitation for some minutes, the Lady Bertha despatched 
one of her maidens to know the meaning of these sounds. In order to ex- 
plain them satisfactorily to the reader we must again return tu the chapel, at 
the precise moment the lady had herself retired from it. 

As Sir Ralph, with the remainder of the bridal-party, left the chapel, 
Curbspine laid his withering hand upon the monk, who was about to fol- 
low, and signed to him to remain behind. The monk started, but was fain te 
obey ; aad the hunchback, closing the chapel door as soon as they were alone 
placed his back against it, and for a brief space seemed to enjoy the evi- 
dent agitation of the counterfeit churchman. 

‘Your reverence,’ he said, with his shrill tones and bantering laugh, ‘h as 
played your art in this deception, to admiration. But that | know vou for a 
ow ruffian, I could swear you had been all your life educated in a clois- 
ter.’ 

* You are, then, satisfied with my administration ?’ returned the counter- 
feit priest. 

‘ Quite,’ retarned the other ; ‘I will even exceed the remuneration promis- 
ed. Here,’ he continued, stepping towards the altar, ‘is the reward of 

our fidelity.’ As he was apparently about to produce his purse from the 
osom of his furred tunic, he wee he affected alarm, ‘ Holy Virgin!’ he 
exclaimec ‘domy eyes indeed deceive me? or has the dead returned to 
life? Behold, the figure so lawely occupying that monument, has left its 
resting place and stands behind you !’ 

The young crusader was not altogether without the superstitious fears so 
prevalent during that dark age. He started, and turning his head, beheld the 
tomb on which he had so lately observed what he conceived a monumental 
efligy was now without its occupant. Strack with dread he seized the lamp 
from the altar, and glanced around the gloomy chapel. As he did so, the 
dagger of Mp lea from its sheath, and was driven with so much 
oe — his bosom that he was staggered, and almost struck down by 

Cc biow. 





In_ his eagerness for revenge the cunning of Curbspine had for once de- 
serted him ; his rival wore a shirt of mail beneath his monkish habiliments 
—and the dagger which would have been buried to the hilt in the young 
knight's heart, was shivered with the blow. 

‘Stain to thine order !’ said Dent de Lion, as he recovered himself, and 
seized upon the hanchback ; ‘ that felon stroke has accelerated thy fate !’ 

With all bis faults Curbspine possessed considerable bravery. He grap- 
pled with his more powerful foe ; and, had not his weapon been broken, 
might, even yet, have made a decent fight of it As it was, he managed to 
twist himself like an eel from his antagonist’s grasp, and being well acquain- 
ted with the intricacies of the chapel, darted into the low entrauce which 
led up to the tower, and fled up the winding stairs into the belfry, where, 
seizing upon a bell-rope, he commenced hauling at it withall his might, in 
order to alarm the household. In his eagerness, however, his foot became 
entangled i nthe rope, and the next moment he was drawn up with terrible 
force, and his skull fractured as he became jammed into the aperture through 
which the rope ascended to the wheel of the great bell of the chapel. 

The sound of the bell in the tower of Manstone chapel struck ominously 
upon the ear of Sir Hugo Dent de Lion. In the present distracted state of 
the island it was seldom used, except in cases of alurm. Scarcely, howev, 














er, had its chime tolled over half-a-dozen sullen beats ere it Was followed by , 


a yell, and a dull, heavy blow. 


The Dent de Lions of Thavet* (as the name would seem to imply) were 
a fierce and haughty race. ‘They bore upon thew shield a lion’s head, with 
the teeth displayed, and # label issuing from his mouth, on which was writ- 
ten, “ We gripe hard.” ‘The present representative of the family. howev- 
er, seemed more likely to feel the fangs of his enemy in his own flesh, than 
be able to gripe hard in this instance. He was alone in the midst ot his 
deadly foes, who, rushing to the chapel, demanded the meaning of the sum- 
mons. His religious garment, however, as in many other instances, served 
as acloak to mask the real character of the wearer. His hand sought the 
cross-hilted weapon beneath his monkish habiliments, and commending him- 
oy to the patron saint of the chapel, he prepared to bide the brunt as test 

e might. 

“ How now, priest?” said Sir Ralph, confronting bis tall form, as the 
counterfeit monk stood with his arms folded before the altar. What devil’s 
matins are these ‘re hold here ; and where tarries Sir Geotfrey Curbepine ?” 

“ The wrath of heaven,” returned Dent de Lion, solemnly crossing bim- 
self, ‘is, I fear, manifesting itself upon the transactions of this night. May 
its forgiveness be extended to me for the part I have performed! Behold,’ 
he said, pointing towards the belfry. ‘The enemy of mankind is, [ fear, in 
person within the holy edifice. For myself, { have wrestled with the evit 
fiend ; and, lo! he hath fled and barred himself in yonder tower; where, I 
fear me, he is engaged in tearing the bridegroom to pieces. Hark to yon- 
der sound! His groaus are even yet to be heard in the beliry. 

* Henee, impostor !” said the kuight of Manstone, rushing at and endeavor- 
ing to force open the door of the tower. “What ho, there! bring hammer 
andlever,men! Some dire accident hath surely befallen Sir Geoffrey 
Curbspine.”’ 

The attendants were struck with dread at the words of the mysterious 
monk, and even Sir Ralph himself was herrified, when, after smashing in 
the iron-studded door, he beheld the dreadful situation of his would-be- 
son-in-law. 

Sir Geoffrey was yet alive, as the trembling attendants attempted to ex- 
tricate and draw hiin through the aperture in which he had been jammed ; 
but died during the operation. 

Meanwhile, the monk seized the moment, which, once neglected, never 
returns. He required no formal jnotice to quit, or even a second order by 
word of mouth ; but during the excitement and confusion of the scene, he 
quietly withdrew from the chapel, and meeting with the attendant of Ber- 
tha, desired to be instantly led to her chamber. Arrived there, it required 
but small persuasion on his part to induce the terrified maiden to make use 
of the present pypertantty. andescape with him to Dent de Lion castle— 
from whens they crossed the seas to Calais, and were speedily joined in 
holy bands of matrimony. - 





— AGUICULTURE, 


BY J. S. SKINNER, ESQ. 





Better than anything we could offer the reader will find thu following ar- 
ticles from recent English Agricultural Periodicals of late date, and from 
the Massachusetts Ploughman. 


THE DISEASES OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 


BY CUTHBERT W. JOHNSON, ESQ., F.R.S. 


Although since the establishment of the Veterinary College very considera- 
ble advances have been made towards the more successful treatment of the 
diseases of animals, yet it is only very recently that the general attention of 
the farmers of England has been directed to the subject; few, in fact, of 
these are aware of the aggregate value of the horses, the cattle, the sheep, 
and the other live stock, which new tenant oor islands. The calculation of 
Mr. M’Cullock makes the,horses of Great Britain amount to between 1,000, - 
000 and 2,000,000 ; the cattle to 5,100,000 ; and the sheep to 32,000,000. 

The amount of live stock sold at Smithfield in the last uine years, as given 
in the subjoined table, will afford some idea of the great value of a portion 
only of the domestic animals of our country (Johnson and Shaw's Farmers’ 
Almanac, vol 2, p. 216) :— 

Sheep and 


Beasts Lambs. Calves. Pigs. 
1835 172,919 1,647,316 24,853 43,154 
1836 158,438 897 ,068 22,931 34,224 
1337 179,761 1,540,666 20,259 36,325 
1838 183,617 1,467,574 19,705 45,283 
1839 138,535 1,464,333 18,576 51,740 
1840 180,041 1,521,093 14,194 50,314 
1341 175,318 1,444,597 16,287 50,461 
1842 188,157 1,636,826 19,296 39.213 
1843 188,268 1,854,320 13,376 36,32 


And if the public are, geverally speaking, but little acquainted with the 
value of these noble races of domestic animals, to a still greater extent are 
they unacq tainted with the amount of the annual mortality which, through 
reglect, or ill-treatment of their diseases, or the incurable nature of them, 
so materially thins the ranks of these invaluable tenants of the farmers’ lands 
As information on this head can hardly be too much diffused, in order to ex- 
cite still greater exertions towards the prevention of so greata national lose, 
I will here collect together a few facts from my note book, bearing on the 
question. 


According to Mr. Youatt (Cattle, p. 2), one tenth of all the lambs and 
sheep of our islands die annually ofdisease: of cattle one fifteenth of their 
number, die annually by inflammatory fever, and milk fever, red water, hoose, 
and diarrhaa Of the great amount of property thus lost few persons are 
aware. Professor Youatt gives the following calculation :— 

“160,000 head of cattle are sold in Smithfield alone, without including 
calyes or the dead market—the carcasses sent up from various parts of the 
country. If we reckon this to be a tenth part of the cattle slaughtered in 
the United Kingdom, it follows that 1,600,000 cattie are sent to the butcher 
every year, oak averaging the life of the ox or cow at five years, the value 
of British cattle estimated at ten pound per head, will be £30,000,000 ster- 
ling. 1,200,000 sheep, 36,000 pigs, and 18,000 calves, are also sent to Smith- 
field in the course of a year, andif we reckon these to be one tenth of the 
whole number, aud allow only two years as the average duration of the lives 
of sheep and pigs, and value the calves at £2 10s each, the pigs at £2, and 
the sheep at £1 10s., we shall arrive at the additional sum of nearly £40,- 
000,000 ; so that we may safely compute the actual value of cattle, sheep, 
and swine, to be nearly £ 120,000,000 sterling.” 

If, therefore, one fifteenth of all the cattle of England are annually lost by 
disease, more than £5,000,000 worth of cattle thus perish every year, and 
with these also dic of disease about £3,500,000 worth of sheep. 


“No general fact appears better established in hippopathology,” vbserves 
Mr. Percival in his excellent work on the disorders of the horse, “ thaa 


that disease is the penalty that nature has attached to the domestication of 
the horse So long as the unbroken colt remains at grass, or in the straw 
yard, even though Se be houseless and shelterless, little apprehension is 
entertained about his health ; no sooner, however, does the time arrive for 
his domestication, than from the day, say from the very hour, when he be- 
comes stabled, do we begin to look for bis ‘ falling amiss ;’ and so prepared 
for this event do we feel in our own minds, that, should the animal escape 
all ailment during this probationary stage of his life, we are too apt to re- 
gard him as a fortunate exception to what seems to be established as the 

w of nature.” 

Mr. Percival gives the following table, showing the ages at which horses 
appear most disposed to certain diseases. 
Above 10 & 2% and 


Patients under Intheir Above 5, and 





Diseases 5S yearsoki. fifth year. under 10. under 20, upwards. Totals 
Of the lungs. - - 170 50 20 50 10 300 
Of the bowels. 10 20 40 70 20 100 
Of the brain.. 4 2 5 14 9 7 
Of the eyes... 30 Wo 70 35 5 130 

Totals 214 32 135 169 37 637 


Of the 637 cases brought under medical treatment, 134 had a fatal termi- 
nation. The deaths therefore were at the rate of 21.03 per cent. In 300 
pulmonary cases 77 died, or 25 66 per cent. 

Of 118 cows that died in various grazing districts of England in the six 
months from May 3, to November 3, 1944, the cause of death, as recorded 
by various medical men, who for a particular purpose made their returns, 
was as follows :— 


=——————— ——— _ oe 





* The ancient seat of the Dent de Lions (now called Dandelion) was 
near Margate. Some portion of its walls and a gate-house may yet be seen. 
Over the farger arch are the armsof Dandelyon, sable, three hions rampant 
between two bars dancette argent. Above the small arch is a blauk eseut- 
cheon, and to the left of that a deini-lion with a label in his mouth, on 
which is engraved, in the old Saxon characters, the “ Daundelyon.” Under 
the right side of the gateway a curious apartment was formerly discovered, 
large enough to contain ten persons, in which were found portions of lac- 
rymatory urns of glass and earth : on the other side is a well-prison. 
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Pleuro Pheumonia. ..-- 00060es” egmsiekeenenee 
Accidents........---- eer ere eet em eeees 9 
Blackwater... . ....---- cesses seceees-eeee 1 
Colds or Inflammation... ... mile thanke salen 2 
Constipation of the bowels....--...-.. Boe 
Constipation of the manifolds.............. 
Deca 


oose 
Inflammation (undefined)......-..-.--- yt 
Inflammation of liver...---..--....-+-.--- 
Inflammation of bowels...... ---- aaage aan we 
Tt INE. ond 0 bas.s- ch ehap apes senda Riek 
BENE TEE ds o0rst 3:5 desing ge cercetesetewice 
PUR DS 9 tn 0.0.0 20. b00$42.0¢nR 0004. egeubeos 
Rheumatic fever .......... -2-2--seseeee oe 
Water on the brain......--..--.--+---.-.- 
Paralysed stomach.......+---+--------+--- 
ants ba oCatinas otis voc snbent hehate as 
BTRUT, ivan <c.age §osea gen sehe+ cantshetine 
COROIE. «6 Wiese 0 ccsins overs anes cove encase 7 
TIGRIS Me gin gndcad ange +0 4nchenatie 

: Til ssnsiens dh edneuspar We ‘ 

Of the causes which are productive of the most fatal diseases of live 
siock, very little is known ; the most common definitions being mere sub- 
stitutions of unmeaning words for unknown phenomena. That great good, 
however, may be effected in the prevention of disease, by the more careful 
and the more watchful treatment of live stock, is pretty certain ; for in- 
stance, the ill effect of rapid transitions in the temperatare of the air in 
which domestic animals are placed, and of ill treatment, is much more con- 
siderable than some persons are willing to believe. The natural habits, 
too, of different varieties of the same class of animals differ very materially. 
In small, and in — horses, the pulsations of the heart are about 
40 to 42 ina minute. the cart horses of the farm, they did not amount 
to more than36 When they are treated ill, or even when spoken roughly 
to, their circulation is increased, say ten pulsations per minute. The natu- 
ral circulation of the sheep is about 70 per minute. The average pulse of 
a full grown ox in astate of health in England is about 40. This would 
seem to increase, however, with the temperature of the county in which 
he is placed. Dr. James Smith (Jour. Agriculture, vol. 11, p. 82) finds 
that in tho climate of Louisiana, the pulse of the ox, when in its natural 
state, is from 68 to 75, rising on the slightest excitement to 30. This may 
explain the difficu!ty they find in that country of acclimating the ox, an ob- 
stacle not found in ioe case of the horse, who in the warm climate of Lou- 
isiana is acclimated with considerable facility. 

That the eftect of cold is exceedingly prejudicial to the fattening of ani- 
mals, every farmer is aware; warmth, cleanliness, and quietude, every owner 
of live stock who has paid the slightest attention to the subject, readily al- 
lows to be highly conducive to the health of the horse and the ox. To the 
pig the same remark applies. It is found that the pigs whose styes have a 
soutbern declination thrive much better than those placed ina colder aspect ; 
they can hardly, perhaps, be kept too warm and too clean. And the more 
recent experiments of Mr. Childers, and others, have proved that the domes- 
tic sheep is not an exception to this rule; and thus sheltering of sheep, on 
an extensive scale, may, it seems, be profitabl accomplished. 

The effect of feeding sheep with turnips, under varying circumstances, has 
been examined by Mr. John Morton and Dr. Lyon Playfair, with their usual 
scientific skill. Five lots of sheep were selected of five each ; each sheep 
was allowed one pint of oats per day, and as many Swedes as they could 
consume. Lot 1 was fed out of doors; 2 in anopen shed; No.3 in an open 
shed, but the sheep divided from each other singly; 4 ina close shed, in the 
dark ; No. 5 in a closc shed, in the dark, and separated as lot 3 The fol- 
lowing were the results of the experiment, which began November 18, 1842, 
and terminated March 9, 1843 (Ayrs Gaz., vol. i. p. 59):— 

Increase in weight 


CD mt pet et BD RD ped ee TD ee et tet es DID ID 


Lot. Swedes eaten. for each 100lbs. of 
roots eaten. 

Décadpicedeassecees REE edb \ 060+ ceccsasese 1.20 Ibs. 

Bageb povesetodevece DE” | Shecce voce de Peek sees 2.00 

Mish weces wncup Pigcas Gee” “sods ocacdbacetds dheees 1.80 

Satie pene beknesseee De” § ‘BS apeess esON see eevee 3.18 


Bi aS aS* sdccsebnesee BOO” «  ehivvccs svcese eecticese 2.40 

“T have found,” says Mr. James Purvis (Trans. High. Soc., p. 399, 
Jan., 1845), ‘after several years’ oo that the best mode of winter, 
ing half-bred or Leicester hogs and lambing ewes on smooth ground, where 
the climate is indifferent, is to have sheds with large yards attached to them 
A shed of 100 feet in length, and 14 in width, having a black wall 6 feet hgh 
of dry stone harled with lime, and a pillar in front of stone and lime, and 

trees laid across the shed for joists covered with branches, and thatch- 
ed with astack of straw, together with a court, fronting to the south, of 100 
feet square, fenced on the east and west sides with a dry stune dyke 6 feet 
high, and in front with a 4 feet wall, and and all coped with turf, will con- 
tain 300 hogs. A turnip house of 40 feet in length, and 15 in width, should 
be constructed at one end of the shed, stretching along one of the side walls 
of the court and an apartment for the shepherd at the end of the house, 12 
feet long and 15 feet in width. 1n highland districts where food and shelter 
in winter are difficult to be obtained, the only remedy is plantation stalls, 
and the sowing of whin and broom hedges.” 

Facts like these can hardly be too freqaently recalled to the remembrance 
ofthe great and enlightened farmers of England ; for of many sources of im- 
provement to which these direct their attention, they alone can avail them- 
selves, so far at least as the prevention of disease is concerned, and the im- 
provement of the food of live stock. Itis also in their power, by the encour- 
agement they afford to the veterinarian, to do very much in the discovery of 
improved modes of curing the diseases to which domestic animals are expos- 
ed; and to encourage them in this noble effort let the farmers remember the 
vast progress which has been made in the treatment of the disorders of ani- 
mals since the days of Leonard Mascal, who, although perhaps the first 
veterinarian of his age [he was the royal farrier to James the First], yet, in 
his work called ‘“‘The Countryman’s Jewel; or, The Government of Cattle,” 
gravely recommends, fur the ctre of the bloody flux in beasts, the following 

treatment :— 

“Ye shall take but a frog, and cut off his left leg, and so put him alive in 
the beast’s mouth; but then you must have ready a handful of salt, mixed 
with a pint of good strong ale, and so soon as you can after the frog, give the 
beast to diink, aud make him swallow all down together.” 


COMPARATIVE VALUE OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF FODDER. 


The onewing table is the result of experiments made by the principle 

riculturalists of the continent, and published by M. Antoine, at Nancy — 
The best upland meadow hay is taken as the standard, at 100 !bs. ; and the 
specified weight of the other kinds of fodder enumerated are required to 
produce the same results : 


Ibs. Ibs. 
Good hay 100 Dried stalks of Jerusalem 
Aftermath hay 102 artichokes 170 
Clover hay, made when Dried stalks of Indian 
the blossom is com- corn 400 
pletely developed 90 Millet straw 250 
Ditto, before the blossom Raw potatoes 201 
expands 83 Boiled ditto 175 
Clover, second crop 98 White Silesian beet 220 
Lucerne bay 98 Mangold-wurzel $39 
Saiofoin hay 89 Turnips 504 
Tare hay 91 Carrots 276 
Spergula arveusis, dried 90 Swedish Turnips 308 
Clover hay, alter the seed 146 Ditto, with leaves on 350 
Green Indian corn 275 Grain—Rye 54 
Vetches or tares, green 410 Wheat 42 
4reen clover 457 Barley 54 
Green 425 Oats 59 
Stems and leaves of Je- Vetches 50 
rasalem artichokes 325 Peas 45 
Cow-cabbage leaves 541 Beans 45 
Beet-root leaves 600 Buckwheat 64 
Potato haulm 300 Indian corn 57 
Rye straw 442 Linseed cake 69 
Oat straw 196 Wheat bran 105 
Peas haulm 153 Rye Bran 109 
Vetch baulm 159 Wheat, peas and oat 
Bean haulm 140 chaff 167 
Buckwhoat straw 199 Rye and Barley chaff 179 





Save tHe Lraves.—At this season a great quantity of leaves may be M. Ligier, it iz said, required £120 per night to accompany Mdlle Rachel. 
readily gathered in many places. A rake used atthe right time will gather 
them very fast by the sides of buildings and fences. They make excellent| the subject of which js taken from the history of Venice. 
beds for cattle to lie on, aud they are more valuable after such use than be M. Ligier is about to quit the stage, having given notice to the Fran- 
fore. Rake all clean as soon as baryesting is over andlyou will much increase | cais of his retirement. Ligier’s loss will be severely felt on the}Freach 


your manure heaps. 


~~ 
~ 


As soon as the summer manure is out of the cowyard, leaves, lit- 
ter, loam, sand, gravel, or peat mud may be spread over the yard. It costs 
less to do this than to buy guano or pone and it will prove more use- 
ful, for you will be able to improve the texture of your soil if you exercise 
good jadgment in choosing your materi 
Your gravelly manure will suit best your lowest or coldest grounds — 
Your sandy loads will do best on clayey soils. Your peat manure works 
qaickest aud best, on your gravelly knolls and sandy fields. It is quite im- 
portant to consider well the use you are to make of your manures at the 
time when you are gathering the materials to pe nyo heaps; for in this 
way you alter gradually the very texture of your soil. You can render it 
more light and porous, or more compact and retentive of moisture. You 
can warm it, or cool it by means of the materials that you gather to be im- 
pregnated by the excrements of animals. 
Stoorinc or Wuear.—Colonel North having had given him, two years 
since, some few grains of wheat, taken from an Egyptian Mammy, and sup- 
posed to be two thoasand years old, placed it in the hands of Mr. Innes, his 
ste ward and head gardener ut Roxton, Mr, Innes raised a small quauticy, | 
and this season planted the prodace on about a third of a chain of ground, 
within the enclosuure of the gardens, in rows at eighteen inches a 
every grain being deposited singly at the distance of nine inches from each 
other. On examination of the crop, it is found that from every grain has 
sprungupwardsof forty stems, every stem bearing an ear; on two stools 
taken at random, the number of stalks were forty-three and forty-six. This 
at stooling of wheat is not a peculiarity of this Mummy wheat; it is 
nown that ‘ common English whests, if cultivated with care on rich soils, 
and sown thin, will do the same: at King Sutton, this season, on land in the 
occupation of Mr. Colegrove, a small quantity of wheat being sown with 
tares, and the crop allowed to ripen, as many as fifty stems have been count- 
ed.—Banbury Guardian. 


ee 
MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 


MRS. CAUDLE “ HAS BEEN TOLD” THAT CAUDLE HAS ‘ TAKEN TO PLAY” 
AT BILLIARDS. 

Oh, you're very late to-night,dear. Jt’s not late ? Well then it isn’t 
that’s all, Of course, a woman can never tell when it’s late. You were 
late on Tuesday, too ; a little late on the Friday before; on the Wednesday 
before that—now you needn’t twist about in that manner ; I’m _ not going to 
— anything—no ; for I see it’s nouse. Once, J own, it used to tret me 
when you stayed out ; but that’s all over; you’ve now brought me to that 
state, Caudle—and it’s your own fault, entirely—that I don’t care whether 
you ever come home or not. I never thought I could be brought to think 
so little of you; but you’ve done it: you've been treading on the worm for 
these twenty years, and it’s turned at last. 
‘Now, I'm not going te quarrel; that’s all over: I don’t feel enough for 
you to quarrel with,—I don’t, Caudle, as true us I’m in this bed All I 
want of you is—any other man would speak to his wife, and not lie there 
like a log—all I want is this. Just tell me where you were on Tuesday — 
You were not at dear mother’s though you know she’s not well, and you 
know she thinks of leaving the dear children her money; but you never 
had any feeling for anybody belonging tome. Aud you were not at your 
Club: no, I know that. And you were notatany theatre. How do Iknow? 
Ha, Mr. Caudle! I only wish I didn’t know. No; you were not at any of 
these places ; but I know well enough where you were. Then why do I 
ask, if I know? That’s it: justto prove what a hypocrite you are ; just to 
show you that you can’t deceive me. 
‘So, Mr. Caudle—you’ve turned a billiard player, sir. Only once ?— 
That’s quite enough: you might as well play a thousand times; for you're 
a lost man, Caudle. Only once, indeed, I wonder, if I was to say “Only 
once,” what would you say to me? But, of course, a map can do no 
wrong in anything. 
‘ And you're a lord of creation, Mr. Caudle; and you cau stay away from 
the comforts of your blessed fireside, and the society of your own wife and 
children—though, to be sure, you never thought anything of them—to push 
ivory balls about with a long stick upon a green table-cloth. What plea- 
sure any man can take in such stuff must astonish any sensible woman. I[ 
pity you, Caudle! 
‘And you can go and do nothing but make ‘cannons ’—for that’s the gib- 
berish they talk at billiards—when there’s the manly and athletic game of 
cribbage, as my poor grandmother used to call it, at your own hearth. You 
can go into a billiard-room—you, a respectable tradesman, or as you set 
Hes ye up for one, for if the world knew all, there’s very little respecta- 

ility in you—you can go and play billiards with a set of creatures in mus- 
tachios, when you might take a nice, quiet hand with me at home. But no! 
avything but cribbage with your own wife ! 
, Caudle, it’s all over now ; you've gone to destruction. 1 never knew a 
man eater a billiard room that he wasa’t lost forever. There was my 
uucle Wardle ; a better man never broke the bread of life : he took to bil- 
liards, and he didn’t live with aunt a month afterwards. A lucky fellow ? 
And that’s what you call a man who leaves his wife—a ‘ lucky fellow ?’— 
But to besure, what can [ expect? We shall not be together long ; it’s 
been some time coming, but, at last, we must separate: and the wife I’ve 
been to you! 
‘ But I know who it is, it’s that fiend Prettyman. 1 will call hima fiend, 
and Lam by no means a foolish woman ; you'd no more thought of billiards 
than a goose, if it hadn’t been for him. Now it’s no use, Caudle, your tel- 
ling me you have been only once, and that - can’t hit a ball anyhow— 
you'll soon get over all that ; and then you'll never be at home. You'll be 
a marked man, Caudle, yes, there’ll be something about you that'll be dread- 
ful : for if I couldn’t tell a billiard player by his look [ have no eyes, that’s 
ali. They all of them look as yellow as parchment, and wear mustachios— 
I suppose you'll let yours grow, now; though they'll be a good deal troub. 
led to come, I know that. Yes, they’ve all a yellow and sly look ; just for 
all as if they were first cousins to people that picked pockets.—And that 
will be your case, Caudle: in six months, the dear children won’t know 
their own father. 
‘Well, if I know myself atall, I could have borne anything but billiards. 
The companions you'll fird! The Captains that will be always borrowing 
fifty pounds of you! 1 tell you, Caudle, a billiard-room’s a place where 
ruin of all sorts is made easy, Ll may say, to the lowest understanding—so 
you can’t miss it. It’s a chapel of ease for the devil to preach in—don't tell 
me not to be eloquent; [ don’t know what you mean, Mr. Candle, and I 
shall be just as p wien asI like. But I never cen open my lips—and it 
isn’t often, goodness knows—that [ am not insulted. 


wouldn't say a word—and you know it—if you didn’t like it; but on this 
matter [ will speak. I know you can’t play at billiards, and never could 
learn—lI dare say not ; but that makes it all the worse, for look at the mo- 
ney you'll lose ; see the ruin you'll be brought to. It’s no use your telling 
me you'll not play—now you can’t help it. And nicely you'll be eaten up. 
Don’t talk to me ; dear aunt told me all about it. The lots of fellows that 
go every day into the billiard-rooms to get their dinuer, just as a fox sneaks 
into a farm yard, to look about him for a fat goose —and they'li eat you up, 
Caudle; L know they will. 

‘ Billiardsballs, indeed! Well, in my time I’ve been over Woolwich 
Arcenal—you were something like a man, then, for it was just before we 
were married—and then, I saw all sorts of balls ; mountain’s of ’em, to be 
shot away at churches, and intopeople’s peaceable habitations, breaking the 
china, and nobody knows what—I say, I’ve seen all these balls—welt, I 
know I have said that before : but { choose to say it agein—and there’s not 
one of ’em, iron as they are, that could do half the mischief of a billiard 
ball. That’s a ball, Caudle, that’s gone clean through many a wife’s heart, 
to say nothing of her children. And that’s a ball that night and day you'll 
be destroying your family with. Don’t tell me you'll not play! When a 
man’s once given to it, as my poor aunt used to say—the devil is always 
= him with a ball, as he tempted Eve with an apple. 

‘ I shall never think of being happy any more. No; that’s quite out of 
the question You'll be there every night; I know you will, better than 
you ;{so don’t deny it ; every night over that wicked green cloth, Green, in- 
deed, it’s red, crimson red, Caudle, if you could only properly see it ; crim- 
son red with the hearts those balls have broken. Don’t tell me not to be pa- 
thetic ; I shall: as pathetic as it suits me. I suppose I may speak How- 
ever, I’ve done. It’s all settled now. You're a billiard player, and I’m a 
wretched woman.’ 

‘I did not deny either position,’ writes Caudle, ‘and for this reason—I 
wat ted to sleep,’ 

a 

MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC MEMORANDA. 

Mr. Mitchell, when lately in Paris, wished to engage Mdlle Rachel, but 
the fair tragedian demanded £200 per night, which the manager could not 
accede to, and the negotiation, we hear, was broken off. The sum certainly 
looks large, but Mdlle Rachel doubtless calculated, that if Mr. Mitchell 
could give Mdlle Dejazet £50 or £60 per night, as it is said he did, her 
(Mdlle Rachel’s) value was not too higlily estimated at the demand stated. 


M. Liszt is engaged in the composition of an Italian Opera, in five acts, 





‘No, | won’t be quiet in this matter: I won't, Caudle ; on any other I | visit the seat of war in the 
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Mr. Lumley, director of her Majesty’s Theatre, left Paris on Friday for 
Italy, with a view to import the novel cel-brités who have recently sprang 
up in the operatic world. 

The Comedie Francaise has paid for four of the most celebrated works of 
modern days the following sams-—The first eighty represe ntations of the 
‘Templiers’ yielded to Raynouard 22,27 4f.; the seventy-five first repr eseu- 
tations of ‘ Sylla.’ to M. de Jouy, 26,263 francs; the hundred and forty-nine 
first representations of ‘L’ Ecole des Vieillards,’ to Casimir Delavigne, 36,822 
francs; and the sixty-seven first nights of ‘Valerre,’ to Scribe, 24,187 
francs. 

M. Vincent Wallace’s new opera will be putin rehears al at Drary Lane 
Theatre on the Ist of November. Orchestral report speaks highly of the 
music. 

The Western Madrigal Society, having offered a prize of ten guineas for 
the best jmadrigal, fifteen compositions bave been sent in from as many 
competitors. The adjudication will not take place for some weeks. 

Mr. Vieuxtemps, the eminent violinist, has been lately in London, taking 
to himself a partner for life, in the person ef an amiable German lady. 

Mr. Cotton Reeve, the violinist, formerly leader of the Covent Garden 
baad, and amember of the Philharmonic and ancient Concert bands, died 
lately, aged 63, having been a member of the Royal Society of Musicians for 
forty-seven years. 


eer Sea 
THE MERMAID’S HOME. 


*T was not in the depths of the bright blue sea, 
All along by the coral isles, 
That the ocean-maid appear’d to me, 
With goldeu locks and witching smiles. 


No syren voice like a silver bell 

Cried, ‘Come and dwell with me, my love! 
Our home shall be a coral cell, 

Our sky the deep blue sea above.’ 


No—’twas within a case of glass, 
In the depths of a sixpenny caravan, 
Where with the sea-nymph there was shown 
A six-legg’d calf and a spotted man. 


And harsh and gruff the voice that cried, 
‘ A genu-ine mermaid to be shown— 
Walk in, ladies and gentlemen !— 
The honely speciinen hever kaown !' 


Deceivers both! fora watery grave 
Was his who believed the mermaid’s gammon ; 
And this was a regular hoax, made up 
Of the head of a monkey and tail of a salmon, 
wagerilite 


Suntntary, 


PRESENT FROM HER Masesty To 1H: Emperor or Morocco.—In re- 
turn for the mnnificent present of Arab horses recently made by the Em- 
peror of Morocco to our gracious Sovereign, her Majesty bas commanded 
that a selection of the finest fabrics be made from the best looms of Eng- 
land and Scotland, to acknowledge in a proper national spirit the com i 
meut paid by the Eastern Munarch. The richest velvets—the rarest silks 
and satins, and the choicest shawls of Paisley,—the latter through the 
house of Everington and Graham—hia ve been selected for the purpose. 
Present to Prixce Atpert.— \ few days ago a miner named Thomas 
Jones, residing at Gwern-y-mynydd, sent a dozen walking sticks as a pre- 
sent to Prince Albert, and on Snnday a note from his Royal Highness, ac- 
knowledging the present, was received enclosing a 5/. note.—Carnarvon 
Herald. 

Louis Puivipre anp nis Famrty.—The King had around him on the 6th, 
the anniversary of his birthday, his wife, his sister, four sons, four daugh- 
ter-in-law, three sons-in-law, and nine grandchildren. 

The medical profession has to regret the loss of one of its most accomplished 
members, in the death of Dr. James Johnson, long known as editor of the 
Medico-Chirurgica: Review. He expired at Brighton, after a short ilinese, 
en the 9th ult. in the 69th year of his age. 


Wotrr Testrmon1aL.—A meeting of the subscribers to the fund for pro- 
viding a testimonial for the Rev. Dr. Wolff was held on the 14thult. Cap- 
tain Grover in the chair. A statement of accounts was presented, from 
which it appears that about 800%. had been collected It was resolved 
that the sums at the bankers be transferred to Dr. Wolff’s private account. 
Auice Hawtnors 1x Irecanv.—The far-famed Alice Hawthorn made 
her debut on the Irish turf at the Curragh races on Wednesday. She won 
the Queen’s plate of 100 guineas in a canter, carrying 9 st, 41b., and beat- 
ing Mr. Price’s Oatcast, Mr. Irwin’s Mickey Free, aud Mr. Smyth's ch. f. 
Lady Harkaway by Harkaway. A match was to come off on Friday be- 
tween the English mare and Lord Howth’s Wolt-dog, the winner of several 
races, 
A pension of two hundred pounds per annum has been conferred on Mr. 
Alfred Tennyson. : 
The Earl of Eglinton has determined on letting his extensive estate, Skel- 
morlie, on the Firth of Clyde, for the construction of marine villas. 
The Marquesas of Breadalbane, recently Lord Rector of Glasgow Univer- 
sity, has signified his wish to found in it two scholarships with an allowance 
of fifty pounds per annum each, for the encouragement and promotion of eci- 
entific study. 
The Bishop of Oxford has been translated to the see of Bath and Welle, 
vacant by the death of the late Bishop. 
Major Somerset, of the Grenadier Guards, eldest son of Lord Fitzroy Som- 
erset, has lately formed a matrimonial alliance in Calcutta with a lady named 
Mellish. 
The son of Senor Fontanella, a rich banker of Barcelona, has been kidnap- 
ped by some miscreants, and carried off to the mountains. They have writ- 
ten to the youth’s father, assuring him that if two millions of reals, about 
£20,000, are not immediately paid down, the prisoner will be killed. 
Itis confidently ———' St. Petersburg, that the Emperor will shortiy 
aucasus. 
Inranim Pacua.—A letter from Pisa, of the 7th instant, says that the 
health of Ibrahim Pacha has much improved lately. The Prince is now 
able to resume his carriage exercise, and has passed a day at Sienna. 
M. Tuiers.—M Thiers inspected Woolwich dockyard on Monday after- 
noon, and wae accompanied by the Hon. H. T. L. Corry, Secretary to the 
+ Admiralty, with a party of friends of the late prime minister of France. 





Greenwica Hospitar.*-Sir H. Hart, Knt., R.N., has been appointed one 
of the Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital, in the room of Captain Robert 
Maunsell, deceased. 

Deatu or THe Last Diaxitary or Axcizyt Potanp.—The last great 
dignitary of the Polish Crown died some days ago at his country seat, a shors 
distance from Posen. His name was Herr von Czarnecki; be was the royal 
carver to Stanislaus Augustus Poniatowski, the last King of Poland, and had 
attained, before his death, his 90th year. According to bis expressed wish, 
he was buried with all the ceremony due to his former high rank and sta- 
tion. —Allgemeine Zeitung 

His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant has been pleased o appoint Areh- 
bishop Crolly, Roman Catholic Primate of Ireland, to be a governor and di- 
rector of the Armagh District Aylum. , 

J. Gladstone, Esq., of Fasque, has recently purchased a large piece of 
ground in Hop-street, Liverpool, on which, it is said, he purposes builling 
a philanthropic institution, which he intends to endow and present to the 
town 

Resignation or Mr. Seaseant Meaeuy, M.P.—This learned gentleman 
has yielded to the Repeal brawlers, and vacated his seat for the city 
Cork. 

Deatu or Mrs. Fay.—We are sorry to learn that the excellent ani phil- 
anihrophic lady, Mrs. Fry, who for so many y«ars devoted her time and her 
purse to ameliorate the miseries of the inmates of our various prisons, 
died on Tuesday last, afier a pr tracted illness, ; ; 

Hieu Scaoon, Epinsurca.—Dr. Carson has, owing to his advanced age, 
resigned the rectorship of this schocl. The retirement of Dr, Carson, w 
has filled the office of rector for more than twenty-five years, is macl re- 
gretted, 

Tue Hupson Testimontan.—The subscriptions already amount to neasty 
20,000). 

Meniricent Donation.—The committee of the Church Building Socie- 
ty have just received the munificent sum, of 500 guineas, from ‘ H. ©. Pe, 
as a donation in aid of the Incorporated Society for Promoting the jen- 
largement, &c. of Churches and Chapels, 

We are enabled to state, from authority on whieh we can fally rely, tbat 
the Grand Duke Constantine, second son of the Emperor of Russia, 15 ©%- 
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pected almost immediately to arrive at ovr Court.—Court Journa. 
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For Agricultural Depaitment see page 535. 


AMERICAN REFUGEE LOYALISTS. 
From Ward's life of Curwen. 


THE ROBINSONS OF NEW YORK. 

Cot Baventey Rostysox, of the then county of Dachess, and state of 
New York, was a prominent adherent to the crown from the commence- 
ment of the Revolution. He was, by birth, a Virginian, and the tenth son 
of Jobn Robinson, who, upon the abdication of Governor Gooch, became 
President of the Colony and Dominion of Virginia, as Senior Member of 
the Council, and died shortly after his elevation to that office. The subject 
of this memoir was a cotemporary and for many years a personal friend of 
Washington, until their intercourse was terminated by the Revolution. In 
the language of Mr. Sparks, “their friendship was indeed severed only 
by the Sark and uncompromising decrees of war.” He came to New York 
about the year 1748, and soon after married Susanna Philipse, the daughter 
of Frederick Philipse, in whose family were concentrated the two large es- 
tates of the Philipse, situated upou the Hudson, the one called Philipsburgh, 
containing upwards of one hundred and fifty syaare niles, commencing at 
a place called the Yonkers, about eighteen miles above the city of New 
York, and the other Fredericksburgh, containing two handred and forty 
square miles, situated between Peekskill and Fishkill. F rederick I oN 
deft four children, two sons and two daughters. The lower manor, Phil- 
ipseburgh, devolved upon his eldest son, Frederick, and the upper manor, 

redericksburgh, he devised to his three remaining children, Philip Phil- 
ipse, Susanna Robinson, and Mary, the wife of Col. Roger Morris, in equal 

rtions, It was at one time supposed that Miss Mary Philipse would have 
ecome the wife of Washington. Such, we are informed, is the family tra- 
dition, and among the papers of Washington was found a letter written 
a Mr. Chew, from Mr. Robinson's house in New York, advising him that if 
he had any serious intentions of making Miss Philipse his wife, tocome on 
to New York without delay, as Col Morris, an officer in the army, was sup- 
posed to be a rival suitor ; but the advice it seems was disregarded. 

Karly in the Revolution, Mr. Robinson received the command of a_pro- 
vincial regiment called the American Loyalists, a considerable portion of 
which he raised himself, His eldest son, Beverley Robinson, became lieu- 
tenant colonel of the corps, and the late Col. Thomas Barclay, his brother- 
in-law, the major, and the regiment was engaged ia active service during 
the war. 

Colonel Robinson avowed his opinious, and took a firm and decided stand 
in favour of the government as soon as hostilities were resorted to on the 
part of the cotonists, and before any other constitutional government exis- 
ted than that of the mother country. The acts which constituted his “ trea- 
son” were committed or commenced before a government, to which “ trea- 
son” could apply had been created. He maintained his allegiance to the 
goverament de facto and de jure, and obeyed the only laws that were then 
in force. No man was more sensible than he of the nature and extent of the 

rievances of which the American colonies bad just right to oy but 

e was of opinion that redress for these grievances might have been ob- 
tained withouta resort to arms. He was among the first to clothe his fam- 
ily in the fabrics of the country, to demonstrate practically his opposition 
to the system of british taxation, and to employ other peaceful measures 
to accomplish the object that a// had in view, and he had confidence in the 
efficacy of that course of policy. He shuddered at the idea of a resort to 
arms; and such was unquestionably the feeling of a vast majority of the 
people, previous to the Declaration of Independence. Entertaining those 
opinions he acted upon them, and he took up arms in defence of the exis- 
ting institutions, almost with as much repugnance as he would have attemp- 
ted their overthrow. This was the extent of bis transgression, and for this 
he was attainetd of high treason, banished, and his estate confiscated. To 
render the act of confiscation effectual, his wife was included in the attain- 
der. His eldest son, Lieut. Col. Robinson, Col. Roger Morris and his wife, 
and Frederick Philipse, Esq., were embraced in the same statute. Mrs. 
Robinson and Mrs. Morris were, we believe, the only females, except Mrs. 
Inglis, who were attainted during the Revolution. Jt so happened that the 
estate of Mrs. Morris was settled upon her and her children, at the time of 
her marriage, and consequently her life estate only was the subject of con- 
fiscation. The estate in remainder, which was secured to the children, 
was purchased mauy years before Mrs. Morris’s death for a large sum of 
money by Mr. Astor, who, after a long controversy, finally compromised 
with the state for five hundred thousand dollars. 

At the termination of the war, Col. Robinson, at an advanced age, went 
with a part ot his family, his wife, three sons and two daughters, to England 
—where he afterwards obtained some compensation for his losses, and Spent 
the briet remainder of his life in retirement. Morris, the eldest of the 
three who accompanied him, who had served during the latter part of the 
war as a Captain in Simcoe’s corps, the Queen's Rangers, advanced himself 
to the rank of Lieutenant Colonel, and died many years ago at Gibraltar.— 
Frederick Philipse, now Sir Frederick Robinson, G. C. B., and a generak.in 
the army, entered the service at a very early age, and early in the Revolu- 
tion. He afterwards served in several of the West India Islands, and sub- 
sequently had an opportunity of obtaining a high military reputation upon 
the Peninsula, where he was twice severely wounded, in the command of a 
brigade. He received three medals and was promoted to the rank of Lieu 
tenant General He is now living in London, at an advanced age, and is 
the only survivor of that generation. William Henry, afterwards Sir Wil- 
liam Robinson, entered the Commissariat, and died at the head of that de- 
partment, having also been knighted for his long and faithful services. These 
details are entered into, to show that the victims, ‘merc pe speaking, of 
the revolutionary war, were not suffered to die neglected and in obscurit 
by the government which they had served, but that their services and sacri- 
fices have been daly appreciated and rewarded. 

Lieut. Col Robinson, at the conclusion of the war, found an asylum in 
the province of Novia Scotia, whither he and Major Barclay, with a detach- 
ent of their regiment repaired, to settle on the lands allotted to them by 
their government. Lieut. Col. Robinson graduated in King’s, now Colum 
bian College, in the city of New York, ot entered the office of James Du 
ane as a studentat law, but the revolutionary troubles commenced before 
he was called to the bar. He had married the sister of Major Barclay, aud 
daughter of the Rev. Henry Barclay, formerly rector Trinity Church, New 
York, who died about the year 1760. The pioneers landed at Annapolis, 
without means or prospects. late in the fall of 1783, and remained with their 
families [each having several children] at a miserable inn. until two log huts 
were prepared for them in the wilds of Nova Scotia, distant some ten or 
fifteen miles from any buman habitation, excepting similar huts that had 
been built by the soldiers. 

There they lived for several mouths, upon their rations and such game 
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Duke of Wellington, when his Grace —— the command. 
Iu the year 1764. when the subject of th 


which was to endure with his existence. 


of A. B. in due course. He studied the law as a profession under the 


ton. 


principality in income, was confiscated under the authority of that law. 
On General Sir William Howe’s arrival at New York, with the army ur 


the forts Montgomery and Clinton, on the banks of the Hadson river, i 


prece 


tia, among the troops whom he settled there, with a view to stimulate, en 
courage, and protect them. 


placed on t 


counsellor and judge. 


duties devolved upon him. 


Jobn Wentworth, Bart. 


in cousequence of information received in the autumn of 1793, that 
squadron of French ships of war, with land forces on board, said to be the 


cept a small frigate, it was resolved by the Governor in council to call i 
six thousand military to the defence of 


Scotia Legion composed one-sixth part. Colonel Barclay, being the 


borne by himself. 





as the forest supplied. Within a year or two, however, they were put up- 
on half-pay, which afforded great relief to both. They nevertheless con- 
tinued to reside in those buts for years, when Col. Robinson removed to the 
wee of New Brunswick. He remained unemployed, except asa mem- 

r of the King’s Council in New Brunswick, until the French Revolution, 
when, at the commencement of hostilities between England and France, 
two regiments were ordered to be raised in the two provinces. Col. Rob- 
inson was appointed to the command of the New Brunswick Regiment, and 
Col Barclay to that ef Novia Scotia, and, as we are informed, without any 
application from either of them. The former accepted the a enor 
and continued in the service until the regimentwas disbanded, shortly be- 
fore his death, which occurred in the city of New York, his birth-place, ip 
the year 1816, while he was upon a visit to two of his sons, who had elect 
ed at an early age, to make the home of their ancestors the theatre of their 
uture exertions. 

John, another sop of the senior Col. Robinson, who also entered the ar- 
my during the Revolutionary war, at the end of it took refuge in the pro- 
vince of New Bruuswick, and embarked in commercial operations with 
considerable success. He filled several offices of trust and profit in New 
Brunswick, such as Paymaster General of the Province, Mayor of the city 
of St. Johns for « number of years, and Provincial Treasurer, which siina- 
tion he occupied at the period of his decease. 

Col. Barclay, whose fortunes appear to bave been so closely connected 
with thuse of Col. Robinson in their early career, is the same who, for ma 
ny years held the office of British Consul General for the Eastern states, and 
resided in the city of New York. His very active and useful life will be 
the subject of saparate memoir, 


—— 





THE BARCLAYS OF NEW YORK. 

Cot. Tuomas Banrctay was born in the City and Province of New 
York, on the twelfth day of October, 1753, the eldect son of the Rev. Hen- 
ry Barclay, D. D., who, in the year 1748, succeeded the Rev William Ve- 
sey as Rector of Trinity church in the same city. Dr. Barclay had oue 
other son, named Authony, and two daughters Anne and Catharine; the 
former married Colouel Beverley Robinson, the younger: the latier, Colone! 
Stephen Delancey. These last were the parents of that distinguished offi- 
cer, Lieut. Col. Sir William Howe Delancey, C. B., who was killed at Wa 
terloo, and whose appointment as Quarter Master General te the British 


which houourable office he filled to universal acceptance, until the com 


BY the influential patronage of the Duke of Kent, then commander-in cbie 
t 


long in his exertions to accomplish it. 


years; or, inother words, from early marhood to old age. 


admitted. 





ity. 
is memoir was bat ten years of a his youngest son who attained maturity, became e 
age, Le had the wisfortuue to lose the fostering care and valued instractions early age in 


of the pious pareut we have named; but not before his exalted precepts | the important station of Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul at New York. Col. 
and example had created an elevating influence in the mind of his son, 


Thomas Barclay delighted in literature from his youth. His family pos-| Col. Barclay did not live lon 
sess a large silver mede! and several other prizes awarded him at King’s, | the habit of activity, both of 
now Columbia College, in the =| of New York. where he took a ~— ture, and necessary to his existence. 

ate 


Chief Justice Jay, and was called to the Bar. On the second of October, | with the finished manners of a courtier. 
1775, he married the fourth daughter of the late Peter Delancey, ot West 
Chester, in the then province of New York, and granddaughter of the for- 
mer Gov. Cadwallader Colden, named Susan, after her aunt and godmother | city of New Yerk, on the twenty-first of April, 1830. 
Susan Delancey, lady of Sir Peter Warren, K. B., aud the mother of Char- b 

lotte, fourth Countess of Abingdon, and of the beautiful Lady Southamp- 


At the date last mentioned, resistance to the mother country was freely 
discussed and advocated throughout the provinces, which now form the 
United States Mr. Barclay thought that the motives alleged were not | fian. 
suilicient, nor, in his opinion, had the proper perseverance been employed 
to induce the government to modify its objectionable laws. As his leyalty 
sted wavered, it became known the more A a of a 0 
character gained numbers and viguor. Accordingly, by an act of the Pro- r wa 
vincial hactehtene of the State of New York, cane in the year 1779, EUROPEAN INTELLIGENCE. 
Thomas Barclay was attainted as a traitor. for adhering to government, A PROGRESS OF THE GERMAN REFORMATION 
siugular cause for attainder! and his estate, which at this day would be a The followi : 


- his command, in the summer of 1776, Mr Barclay —— a po army. 
n Feb., 1777, he was appcinted acaptain ina corps called the Loyal Ame- 7 : “maggie . 
clean ‘Whe im i ta cone omen of on gallant pore ten = ie aaa g of | OF ancient town was like a public festival, for he came followed by thou- 


October, 1777, he was promotedto the majority of the same regiment. In edhe : : 1, F ’ 
1780, Sir Henry Clinton, then iekomndes tend ief of His Majesty's forces eee thetapametoncee - wuld b 9 | me s waren, mae oe epee 
in America, appointed him major to a corps of light infantry, with which he “l Pro pi mH cot al a e Lay a ta “t in ore _ st veges 
served in Virginia and Carolina. Inthe last named _ - semalned | OP 5 TOCOREEEEE Dees” oom 0° CEFORGD SAS BeOS, ORS SERS wr He pt iy 
actively employed until the Marquis of Hastings, then Lord Rawdon, resign- : «os 
ed the tented in South Carolina in order += to England ; at which bed, perry ater a “priory ’ = number “ presen sper to attend 
time his lordship sent him charged with his dispatches to Earl Cornwallis, *% Mey er <—- aa g Pym pe Saneeeyy <0 Sty oe napa ol 
then in Virginia, who had promised to appoint Major Barclay one of his aides- | ©) 2” hich 4 ve th ay 15 — ak dies 6 oes net vem k. a 
de-camps. On his passage from Charleston, in South Carolina, to the Chesa- | “7 2 W co ap poi" 5,000 + 4 ene “0 nts - aia s spoken on the 
peake, he was captured by the French fleet under Count de Grasse. Being pew yer t ye - Piematas an rahe Ag. & a: till ich words, though —_ 
soon after exchanged, he rejoined the Loyal American Regiment and remain- } 91" 7") '0u ter vy ane betwee f his he ‘ x. "Sines the tis -m a 
ed major of it until it was disbanded at the peace of 1783. In April, 1783, Ref, - , ~ Schiieadaalteah hn vod perme ew 7 | whe 4 
‘ling the evacuationof New York by the British forces in November f es “tl ope “ ad th, el a cen " — pee > +o my It 
following, Major Barclay was ordered by Lord Dorchester, then Sir Guy | ® Persons 1 ont gt ee — et - fe = al i 19 i pn wadde g 
Carleton, commander-in-chief in America, to proceed to Nova Scotia,accom- | °° eae rg ey bon nag ys t - re a | t . ata a —- 
panied by two other officers, to locate the lands wkereon the provincial forces ae SOP a7 eee = ce LOGE ae S0 Sve Tees Se 
who were to be disbanded, were tobe placed. This service performed, he fore him, and he himeelf seemed to be have been impressed when he called 
returned to New York in August following with the intention of going with out vivat Luther ! =" ; a 
his family to England. At the earnest solicitation, however, of the command-| Darmstapt, Oct. 6.—The Pastor Ronge arrived here to-day, accompanied 
er-in-chief, he conseuted to return to Nova Scotia to superintend the settle- | by 200 of our citizens, who went out to meet him at Gerusheim, on his way 
mentof the disbanded soldiers of his regiment, which duty he performed | here from Worms, besides also a great multitude who crowded from all parts 
without any remuneration, and eventually established himself in Nova Sco- | to greet his entrance in ourtown. On the second salute being shouted, the 


By his industry in farming, he supported a large family, until, finding his 
colony in a prosperous and orderly state, be removed to Annapolis Royal, 
about the year 1739, to pursue his profession at the bar, which he exercised | neighbourhood joined the chorus of church music. 
a — eae ey a ‘shanty ee ge 9 t + oy — Dvrmstapt, Oct. 5.—The official Gazet/e for public instruction publish- 
e was elected member of the Provincial Assembly, of which he was chosen heh > otal rt n : . role beget” 
Seather, tnd tho hast tumesioflicn he enercleed & pathos youes, until ether ed the following decree concerning the German Catholic communities of the 


in the port ut New York, meditated au attack upon Halifax in Nova Scotia, 
and there being in'that province no other regular military force, than one 
company of the Royal Artillery, and the Fourth, or King’s Own Regiment; 
at that time not more than four hundred men strong, and no naval force ex- 


Jalifax. Of this number the Nova | then referred with thankfulness to the efforts made in behalf of C 


Adjatant General of the militia, performed net only the duty of that office, 
but important duties in other departments of the service: and although the 
officers and men received the usual pay, he declined taking any, either as 
colonel of the Legion, or for his services in any of the other stations in which 
he acted ; and it is believed that the expense of raisiag the Legion was 


army, betore that great and decisive battle, was expressly required by the | barked in commerce, and are known both in the United States and in Eu- 


rope as merchants of the first respectabil 


oul 8 at an 
the civil service of government, and now fills with high honour 


Barclay’s danghters were married to Peter G. Stuyvesant, Esq., the late 
Schuyler Livingston, Esq., Mr. Parsons, and Mr. Frazer. 
to enjoy his retirement. It appears as if 
y and mind, had become a part of his na- 
Until that time he had retained the 
erect figure and firm gait of the soldier, the sprightliness and gaiety of youth, 
But when the excitement derived 
trom. business no longer existed, his cheerfulness and energy began to abate, 
and after a short illness he expired where he drew his first breath, in the 


esides his merits as a public servant, he was indefatigable as a friend— 
a most devoted husband and parent—indulgent and paternal as a master,— 
full of philanthropy to all maukind—possessing ail the determination which 
characterizes @ soldier’s, aud all the gentleness which tempers and graces 
a woman’s heart,—he was an humble, devout, and unosteatatious Chris- 


His character is well portrayed by his crest, a s:cord, and his motto, 
“Crux Curisti, nostra Corona.” 


extracts of letters from different parts of Germany furnish 
additional proofs of the nature and extent of the great religious movement, 
o which we have lately frequently adverted :— 


Worms, Oct. 5.—The entry of the Pastor Ronge and his companions into 


le 


», | 8ands and tens of thousands, who greeted him with continual shouts ef joy. 
Two of our most notable citizens (the one of them an Israelite) vehantintiy 


it into a well-adorned temple, with also several galleries, and other neces- 


. | members of the Philharmonic Society here chaunied the hymn ‘ Eine feste 
Burgist unser Gott,’ ‘ A strong citadel,’ &c. The joyous acclamation of the 


Whea he removed with them he had four children. His ample property | multitude was, however, at its height when M. Ronge addressed them from 
in the'province of New York having been confiscated, with doubtful pros- | the balcony of the hotel, where he took up his | ianpreed a few minutes after 
pect of the pad when he might obtam compensation for his losses, or be | his arrival there, thanking them, in the most ten 


er expressions, for the sym- 


e half-pay list, he took a farm for himself in the wilderness of | pathy which they had evinced for the cause of reform. To-morrow Divine 
Wilmot, Nova Scotia, among his non-commissioned officers and privates, as | Service will be performed by the German Catholic community here, in the 
did two or three other officers. With his own hands, and those of two sons, grand room of the hotel, it being prohibited to perform the same in the open 
then boys, he levelled the forest on his new possession, which gratefully re- | air, nor has the use of a church as yet been allowed, and it is a pity that only 
warded his toifaad perseverance; while he converted the settlement of from 1200 to 1500 persons will be able to find room. 

trvops into a respectable scciety,to whom he soon became physician, pastor, 


Avuras.—Our German Catholic community had its Divine service perform- 
ed for the first time on the 30th of last month. Dr. Thimer officiated, and 
36 persons of the congregation partook of the sacrament. _In order to height- 
eu the solemnity ef the service thirty teachers of the public schools in the 


kingdor : 


¥ , ’ ’ tate ond ¥ ‘ ‘By supreme command it is hereby made known, that for the time pre- 
At the commencement of the war between Great Britain an i France, in| sent the members of the German Catholic communities should be subject 
1792, he was appointed lieutenant colonel of the Royal Nova Scotia Regi- | to the same regulations relating to the public instraction as the members of 
ment; butas Sir John Wentworth, the Governor of Nova Scotia, was of a 4 
opinion that Lieut. Col. Barclay’s services would be more beneficial to the | Consequently the said members are obliged to send their children to the 
guvernment by raising a corps of fencibles, in which he concurred, he de- public schools, to be there instructed in the different branches of school in- 
clined the appointment, and employed himself in raising a fencible corps of | struction, with the exception of that of religion. The parents of those chil- 
militia, of one thousand men; it was principally commanded by experienc- | dren will have also the choice of sending them to a Catholic or Protestant 
ed officers then on half-pay. and was called the Nova Scotia Legion, consist-| school : it is also left to those parents to provide themselves for the religious 
ing of eight companies of light infantry, a company of artillery, and asquad- } jngtruction of their children, in the manner they shall think best ’ 
rou of lightcavalry. The activity, zeal, and service of this corps, were fre-| Bryer av, Oct. 5.—To day was performed the first German Catholic Divine 
quently made known to the government, by Generul his late Royal Highness | service, at our church, called Bernhardinerkirche ; and this large edifice wae 
the Duke of Kent, then commanding the forces in Nova Scotia. and by Sir . . K = 


the other Christian sects, as for instance the Menoristes or the Inspired — 


crowded to excess, the congregation offering a faithful representation of the 
adherents of the new Church, as persons of ail ages, and belonging to the 
a| different classes of society and religious persuasions, were present. In the 
n | sermon, which was preached by M. Vogtherr, the divine dwelt in particular 
upon the rapid progress which the cause of the German Catholic Church 
has made in only one year; a circumstance which indicates clearly that it is 
the work of God. The time of that origin, the preacher considered as the 
twilight, of which it was uncertain whether light or the darkness of the mid- 
n | dle ages had to follow ; but the Lord spake again, ‘ Let there be os ’ He 
urch re- 

n| form by J. Ronge, as also to the offerings made by Trotestants for the sup- 
port of the new Church, and the true Christian love to which the German 
Catholic congregation stands also indebted for the use of that place for its di- 
vine worship. The preacher concluded with the following remarks:— 
Cheering as it is to mark the progress which this second Reformation has al- 
ready made inthe whole country of Germany, still it must be borne in mind, 
that much yet remains to be done. Threatening clouds are gathering around 


In 1796, Col. Barclay was appointed Commissioner to carry into effect | us, and the rolling of the thunder begins to be heard here and there ; but the 
the fifth article of the treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation, concluded 


betwee. Great Britain and the United States, which article he brought toa hopes be disappointed. . , P 
succesefal termination in November, 1798. In January, 1799, he received Beruin.—At a general meeting of the German Catholics here, the com- 
the appointment of Consul-General for the Eastern States of America; | wittee made such asatistactory report of the state of its treasury, that 200 


trust of the German Catholics in the Lord will not abate, nor will their just 


- | dollars were forthwith fixed upon as the annual remuneration to be given to 


mencement of the war between Great Britain and the United States, in 1812, | the director of the charch music for his services. 

when he returned to England. In the last named appointment he succeed- Darmstapt, Oct. 9.—Ronge left us to day amidst the shouts of thousands, 
ed Sir John Temple, Bart , the first British Consul-General. At that time Col. | who bade him a most hearty farewell, and after his having taken a most af- 
Barclay’s own personal influence at home bad become considerable, in con- | fectionate leave of all the members composing the committee of our Ger- 
sequence of the just appreciation of bis various services, by Sir Henry . 

Clinton, Lord Rawdon, and other commanders, during the Revolution : significant’presents. Ronge seeins indeed to have been chosen by Providence 
the most fluttering letters from whom and from his Royal Highuess the | for carrying into execution the great project which was entertained in the 
Duke of Kent, father of the — Queen, have been read by the editor. lith ceutury by two celebrated persons, viz., Berengarius, and Arnulph, 

) 


man Catholic congregation, they in their turu made him some valuable and 


{| Bishop of Orleans, but which was stifled in its birth by the powerful 


he forces in North America, soon after the peace at the close of the year | man hierarchy of that time. 

1814, Col. Barclay was again appointed Commissioner to carry into effect ens 
the fourth and fifth articles of the Treaty of Ghent; the first ot which was 
executed favourably to the interests of the Crown, in 1817. He was not so 
successful in bringing the fifth article to a decision, although he persevered 


THE NEW CITY OPPOSITE LIVERPOOL. 
The Times quotes the following report of progress in the ‘new city’ of 
Birkenhead, as written by ‘a noble diplomatist’; we do not know whom 
that means, but we observe that the Earl of Lincoln visited the place last 


The fifth article embraced what has commonly been termed the Maine } week— 
boundary line—that long vexed and lately setiled question. In the year 
am he hy rye office at the age of seveuty ve —> ng pe ey ing, as if by enchautment, out of the desert, and bidding fair to rival if not- 
pear pre Col, Sealey anne ca mg ee bel lows at ig * ** | eclipse, the glories of Liverpooi. Seven years ago, there were not three 
; a uy Was actively and constantly employed in the public | houses on that side of the Mersey: there are now in- 
service, military and civil, from 1776 to the year 1828, a term of fifty-two y about twenty thousand in 


‘ L bave made a very agreeable trip to Birkenhead; which is a place ris- 








note subjoined thereto by Captain Jesse, may give some idea of the estima- 


He obtained a commissiun in the army for Lis second son De Lancey,* tion in which he was held: 
who was rapidly promoted to the highest rank which his length ot service 

He was aide-de-camp and secretary to his Royal Highuess the 
Duke of York, whilst commander-in-chief; aud, on the accession of King 
George the Fourth. holding the rank of lieutenant colonel in the first regi- 
meutoi the Guards, he was appointed aide-de-camp to the King, with the 


“Halt! blundering muse, to the right about face ; 
You have passed over Barclay, go back to his place. 
You sure must have seen him, so handsome, so tal]: 
A straighter has never sprung up since the fal!— 
Better fashioned without, or freer within 





1 


Highness the Duke of Yor 





txts offeer, taken irom an extemporaneous effusion of the late distinguished 
Lord Erskine, at a dinner party of Oatlands, the country seat of his Royal M me 
: Sa ‘ - , March, 1826, he w " ‘dea-de-camt g Georg ° ”» 
<, On new-vear’s eve, of the year 1812, and the | 1, 1826, he was one of the aides-de-camp of King George the Fourth. 
i 


rank of colcnel From ey pe ill-nature’s original sin. 
His third son, Thomas, now deceased, was placed in the navy, and attain- Him fa in our armies one day we shall os, 
ed the rank of post-captain, in the year 1814, at an early age. His elJest q Though a Barclay a Quaker he never will be.’ 
son, Heary, as well as his younger son George, eur'y id successfully em- Jesse's note follows : 
soi aint “ De Lancey Barclay, C B., another aide-de-camp of the Duke of York’s, 
* [. arecent work by Cuptain Jesse, the tollowing lines, descriptive of and one of the most popular men in the army. He was at this time in the 


Royal Corsican Rangers. Colone! Barclay was in the Guards at Waterloo, 
and at the period of his death, which took place on the twenty-eighth of 
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Se 
habitants; and on the spot where within that time Sir W. Stanley's hounds 
killed a fox in the open field, now stands a square larger than Belgrave 
Square, house of which is occapied. “At Liverpool, there are now 
ten acres of docks, the charges for whigh are now enormous : at Birken- 


head, there will be forty-seven acres, with rates two-thirds lower, which 
will graduall iminish until (oapposing trade to continue prosperous) they 
will almost disappear, and the docks become the property of the public at 
the end of thirty years. It would have been worth the trouble of the journey 
to make acquaintance with the projector and soul of this gigantic enterprise, 
a certain Mr. Jackson. W ith fais desire to create a at commercia em- 

rium proceeds pari passu that of improving and elevating the condition 
of the labouring-classes there ; and before his docks are even excavated, ho. 
is building houses for three hundred families of work people, each of which 
is to have three rooms and necessary conveniencs, to be free of all taxes, and 
plentifully supplied with water and gas, for 2s. 6d. a week tor each fam- 
ily. These houses adjoin the warehouses aud docks where the people are 
to be employed ; and thence is to ran a railroad to the sea, and every man 
liking to bathe will be conveyed there for a peuny. There are to be wash- 
houses, where a woman will be able to wash the linen of her family for two- 

nce; and one hundred and eighty acres have been devoted to a park, 
which Paxton has laid out; and nothing at Chatsworth can be more beauti- 
ful. At least twenty thousand people were congregated there last Sunday, 
al decently dressed, orderly, and enjoying themselves. Chapels, and 
churches, and schools, for every sect and denomination, abound. Jackson 
says he is sure he shall create as vigorous a public opinion against the public, 
house as is to be found inthe highest classes. There are now three thous 
and workiwen on the docks and he is about to take on two thous:nd mores 
Turn which way you will, you see only the most judicious application o 
capital, skill, and experience—every thing good adopted, every thing bad 
eschewed from all other places; aud as there is no other country in the 
world, [ um sure, that could exhibit such a sight as this nascent establish- 
ment, where the best interests of commerce and philanthropy are so felici- 
tously interwoven, I really felt an additional pride at being au Englishman.’ 





Inecaxp —The Lord-Lieutenant has appointed Archbishop Crolly, Re- 
mun Catholic Primate of {reland, to be a Governor and Director of the Ar- 
magh District Lunatic Asylum. The Dublin Evening Mail thanks Lord 
Heytesbury for this practical and a ae refutation of a recent libellous 
allusion to Dr. Cro!ly’s state of health. 





ORANGE SOCIETIES. 

A meeting of Orangemen was held at the Town-hall of Enniskillen on 
Friday ; the Earl of Enniskillen in the chair. A Committee reported that 
they had agreed to a new systein of laws and ordinances for the Orange So- 
ciety, which had been laid before Mr. Napier, Q. C., and pronounced to 
be perfectly legal. The questions submitted to Mr. Napier were these— 

‘ First—Whether the Orange Society, retaining its former name and act- 
ing by affiliated branches, cau be reorganized cousisteatly with the law as 
it exists at present? 

‘Second—In what manner, if at all, the reorganization can be effected ; 
and he will please peruse aud remodel the rules sv as to render them con- 
formable to law? 

‘Third—lIs it lawful for a Magistrate holding the commission of the peace 
to advise or encourage such reorganization ?’ 

Mr. Napier replied to these questions iu a written opivion of great length, 
which the Committee declined to publish. ‘The substance of the opinion 
was— 


First—That the Orange Society may be organized consistenily with law, 
retaining its former name, and acting by affiliated branches. 

Secondly—Tbat this can be done in two ways, which are detailed in the 
opeies ; aud that the rules and ordinances, as now settled by counsel are 
lawful. 

Thirdly—That it is the constitutional privilege of every Magistrate to 
advise and encourage the proposed organization. 


FAMINE IN IRELAND. 


Ireland is threatened with famine; not merely that periodical dearth be- 
tween the polatoe-crup every year which puts a third part ot the people into 
a state of destitution, but atailure of the potatoe-crop itself. The cause is 
the strange disease which has prevailed, this season, both in Europe and 
America. At first it was thought that [reland, by a providential sinzular- 
ity, had escaped ; but the sole suurce of that hupe seems to have been the 
general ignorance in the country as tothe nature ofthe disease. A gen- 
tlemap, who was cold by the people that the roots were all right, tound 


| but new disasters have embittered her mortification. Abdd-el-Kader is in 


fuil march towards the seitled French territory. Another body of French 
troops, (wo hundred strong, with a smaller body of Native allies, had been 
met by an overwhelming force, and had laid down their arms. This is 
said to be the first instance of such wholesale surrender by the French so!- 
diers in Algeria; and it is naturally accounted more humiliating than the 
slaughter of twice the number. It is likely much more to embolden the 
barbarians. These few signal reverses cannot but harbinger further trou- 
bles to France. Her e¢laims upon the friendly disposition of Morocco de- 
peads in great part upon her unquestioned supremacy in the field: Mo- 
rocco may be bound to keep the peace; but if Abd-el-Kader has the power 
to redeem his native country trom the invader, what possible interest — 
what duty—can the Mussulman Emperor owe, to prevent him? 

France, however, prepares mantully for the struggle: her temper will 
not suffer her to submit to any defeat which can by any means be retriey 
ed; and the contumacy of the Arabs only serves as an impulse to fresh ef- 
forts across the Mediterranean. ‘The great military nation have not yet 
discovered the measure of the means necessary for the final overthrow of 
Abd-el-Kader ; but some day they will find it out. 


playing such pranks as ought to disqualify him for command anywhere. 
He writes letters which are published, complaining that Ministers do not 
adopt his ideas; intimating that the misfortunes in Algeria are all owing to 
his absence and the misconduct of his subordinates, and making it a piont of 
magnanimity to return to his command. Some of the Opposition papers 
are char med at his turgid fristic, and find ‘du Napoleon’ even in his punc- 
tuation! fe forgets that this invasion by Abd-el-Kader must have been 
long planning; that he had left his government but a few days betore the 
outbreak : and that if any one is chargeable with want of foresight, and with 
defective arrangements to encounter the new anti-crusade, it was he him- 
self. It is even said that he was warned of it. Any indiscretion may be 
believed of a man who writes such leiters as thisto the Prefect of the Dor- 
dogne. 





INSURRECTION IN ITALY. 


The insurrection in the Papal States is over: the Italian authorities al- 
most deny that there has been more than a riot in the single town of Rimi- 
ni and a gathering of brigauds in the hills; and all that remains of the out 
burst isa document—a ‘ Manifest of the People of the Roman States to the 
Princes and People of Europe.’ Itis aclaim, able and temperate, for acon 
stitutional reform which was, it alleges, promised at the peace, by Pius the 
Seventh; promised again, in 1831, by Gregory the Sixteenth :—but those 
promises was made after a revolution in France, which menaced despotism 
throughout the world. vee I the profound tranquillity of constitutional 
Europe, when Leo the Twelfth occupied the Papal throne, and again under 
Gregory the Sixteenth, the promises have been more than broken, by acrue! 
aggravation of despotic rigour. The Italian ‘ people’ sympathized with 
the two French revolutions, but they were pacified with promises: in the 
intervals, impatient of bad faith and worse government, they have occasion- 
ally coveted ; and they have been pat down with military law. In that last 
sentence 1s written the history of Italy in the eterna’ | century. From 
time to time they appeal to the foreign nations; some few literary politi- 
cians in France and England write about them; some few Italian exiles are 
in a bustle; the sensation subsides, and all is over. The document before 
us is calculated to awaken all the feelings of mortitication and regret that 
attend these spectacles of nugatory rebellions. It consents to bear on its 
face a false pretence: who are the Roman ‘ people’ that joined in the late 
rovolt—that signed or even sanctioned this manifest? The reforms which it 
demands are most just and reasouable, but they would be a revolution ; 
and what government ever executed a revolution on request? The authors 
of the manifest, a section of the gentry and professional people, boast of 
their allegiance when other Italian states raised the cry of ‘liberty,’ and uf 
their present loyalty, hoping perhaps to obtain the desired revolutionby thus 
begging for it in forma pauperis! We tell them, that revolutions are ouly 
effscted by whole peoples; or if by sections of the people, then by sach as 
have armies at command, 





The Trustees of the British Museum have recently opened one of the 
large rooms in the new wing erected at the West end of the building. It 
is stated that this will be called the Chinese Room ; the Chinese bell taken 
from a Buddhist temple at Ningpo, and presented by the Queen, being de- 
posited here. 





NEW ZEALAND. 


A special Court of Proprietors of the New Zealand Company was held 
on Thursday, to consider the present state of the Company’s affsirs. The 





that, on the contrary, they were extensively infected. Suspicions have got 
abroad, inquiries have been instituted far and near ; andthe result of the ex- 
amination is very alarming. Mr, Dillon Croker, who appears to have 
made a tour of inspection under some official authority, reports that in 
Tipperary and Cork the disease has made fearfulravages. In Wexford, 
‘ the failure in the creps has been awful:’ ‘ God alone can tell how all this 
will end,’ In Ulster, the state of the crops is reported, by the Northern 
Whig, 1 be ‘very bad:’ the disease is spreading; and in some districts it 
has cestroyed one-fourth or even one-third of the crop. Every day brings 
to light the ravages of the disease in some district which had been supposed 
tobe exempt. ‘The consequences of such a failure to the staple food in Ire- 
land are terrible to contemplate. 

Meanwhile, the pressing consideration is the immediate want which is 
threatened, ‘The political incidents of a famine in Ireland—the turbulence, 
violence, and rapine—are by no means the worst part of th picture: the 
direct physical suflering—the starvation, disease, and death, falling ona 
people at large—are the real horrors. It is scarcely possible, however, that 
they can fall unmitigated: should the fears respecting a failure of the po- 
tatoe-harvest prove correct, Government will of course take some steps; and 
one of the plans that must readily suggest itself is a repeal of the Corn- 
laws so far as they relate to Ireland: the vast extent of railway projects 
promises to relieve Ireland of some surplus labonr; and the introduction of 
wheat, flour, and maize, at American prices, might help much to blunt the 
edge of the famine. — 

THE PUSEYITES, 

Mr Newman and some of his immediate adherents have abandoned the 
Church of England for thatof Rome. The step, no joubt, constitutes an 
important event in religious politics. It substantiates all that has been 
said as to the Romanising tendency of the Tractarian doctrines. On the 
other hand, it attests the sincerity and disinterestedness of those who aban 
don a-determinate station to begin lifeanew. And it gives a substantive ex- 
istence to that strange schism which has for so many years been growing up 
Whatever the present numerical strength of the Tractarians, they have con- 
stituted a formidable portion of the Oxtord Convocation. Mr. Newman has 
been accounted the leading spirit oi the party, although the name popular- 
ly given to them was borrowed from Dr. Pusey. Whatever their propor- 
tion to the entire mass, they have tormed a remarkable section of the Eng- 
lish Church ; and that remarkable section has now, on its own part, set asid 


the Reformation of the sixteenth century, and reverted to the jurisdiction of 





the Holy See. 


ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES ROWLEY, BART., C.C.B., G.C.H. 


This esteemed officer, who ouly ceased to be Commander-in-Chief at 
Portsmouth a few days, and whose dissolution has been expected for some 
time past, died on Friday, the 10th inst., at his residence at Brighton. A 
man more deeply respected in the Service or one more distinguished in it, 
does not remain upun thelist. He was fifty-six years a commissioned offi- 
cer, having been made a Lieutenant in October, 1789; Captain, Ist August, 
1794 ; Rear-Admiral, 4th June, 1814 ; Vice-Admiral 27th May, 1825 ; Ad- 
miral, 23rd November., 1941. 

The gallant deceased was a most indefatigable cruiser during the war. He 
commanded the Eagle, and formed part of the squadron under Sir Sidney 
Smith in his active operations on the coast of Italy, including the capture 
of Capri, defence of Gaieta (where he was wounded), &., in 1806, the 
Walcheren mrecation in 1809 and siege of Cadiz in 1810. He distin- 
guistied himself in the Adriatic at the capture of Fiume, Trieste, and all 
the principal fortresses and islands in thatsea in 1912 and 1813. Since the 
war he commanded the Bulwark, of 75 guns, and was Commander-in-Chief 
on the Jamaica station in 1820. He was appointed to the chief command at 
this port on the 20th of December, 1842, but from increasing debility was 
compelled to resign his post in September last, upwards of three months be- 
fore hia period of service would have expired. The good service pension 
(3002, per annum] was conferred upon him by the Admiralty on the Ist Sept. 
1837. He removed trom Portsmouth to Brighton for change of air aad os 
calm were his last moments that the fact of his demise was not known for 
some time after be was no more. 

Lient.-Col. Rowley, late of the Coldstream Guards, is the eldest son of 
the deceased; Capt. R. F. Rowley, of the St Vincent, 120 [flag-ship of the 
Experimental Squadron J, is the second son ; and Commander Rowley, ot 
the Satellite, 18(in the River Plate), third son. The family of Rowley 
have long been distitiguished in the Naval annals of Great Britain Sir 
Charles was the Grandson of Admiral Sir William Rowley, K. B., fourth 
son of Admiral Bartholomew Rowley. Col. Rowley succeeds to the Pa- 
ronetcy. ——_ 

THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS, 


The fortune of war in Algeria has not yet turned to the side of France. 


chair was occupied by Mr. Aglionby, M.P.; and the attendance was nu- 
merousand influential. The report of the Directors referred to the nego- 
tiations between the Government and the representatives of the Company 
at the close of the Parliamentary session, and stated the completion of the 
arrangements which were fully described in the Specteter atthe time. It 
was also stated that Lord Stanley had undertaken to apply to Parliament, 
next session, for a loau of 100,000. to the Company, for seven years; to be 
secured by mortgage on the Company’s land, and to bear 3 per cent in- 
terest. On the strength of this assurance Messrs. Payne and Smiths have 
advanced to the Directors, a large portion of the loan ; and such a sum has 
been sent to the principal agent as will fully restore the credit ofthe Com- 
sone Colonel Wakefield is instructed to clear off liabilities, pay salaries, 
jorward surveys at Otago [New Edinburgh] and Nelson, complete divers 
transactions with the Natives, aud prosecute the road from Wellington to 
Wairarapa. Inter alia, the report contained a tribute of respect to Mr. 
Somes, the lateGovernor. Resolutions affirming tbe report passed unani- 
mously. Sir Henry Webb moved a resolution, thanking Mr. Charles Bui- 
ler aud other members on both sides of the House of Commons for advo- 
cating the interests of New Zealand and the Colonies generally, and Go- 
vernment for the loan of 100,000/. and the confidence in the Company 
thereby implied. Mr. George Robins objected to that portion of the re- 
solution which thanked the Government for the loan of 100,000/. Their 
late Governor, Mr. Somes, would have thought nothing of lending that sum 
itself, and even now three or four of those present, and he would gladly 
be one, could easily subscribe that amount. He thoughtit too bad to 
thank the Government atter the treatment the Company had received at its 
hands. Sir Henry Webb explained, that the thanks were given more for the 
token of confidence than for the money ; and the resolution passed. Having 
thanked the Chairman the meeting broke up. 





ARMY PROMOTIONS. 


Fromthe Military Gazette. 

War Office, Oct. 17.—6th Drag Grds—Lt Lord AS Charcenill fm 8th Lt 
Drg to be Lt, v Bourchier, who exchs. 8th Lt Drag—Lt C J Bourchier, fm 
6th Drag Grds to be Lt, v Lord AS Churchill who exchs, 

17th Ft—Ens A Baxter to be Lt without p, v M’Pherson dec; G Lamret, 
Gent to be Ens, v Baxter. 

44th—Lt R C Noake to be Adjt, v Phillipps, who resigns the Adjt only 
50th—Lt J L Wilton fm 31st Ft to be Capt without p, v Stapleton dec; 
Ens R M Barnes to be Lt without p, v Mullen ap Adjt; RC Clifford Gent 
to be Ens, vy Barnes; Lt E C Mallen to be Adjt, v Crowe dec 

62nd—Lt H Wells tobe Capt witout p, v Hatchins dec; Ens W L Ingall 
to be Lt without p, v Wells; 73rd—H Somers M D to be Asst Sarg. 

80th—Ens H G J Bowler to be Lieut without par, v Ffinney deceased ; 
H L Grove Gent to be Eus, v Bowler. 84th—To be Majors without pur— 
Capt D Russell vy Clarke deceased ; Capt M B G Reed v Russell whose pro- 
motion on the 16th of Sept, 1845, has been cancelled, To be Captains with- 
ovt pur—Lieut T Davison y Russell; Lieut G F Harrison v Reed. To be 
Lieuts without pur—Ens C C Rolleston v Davison. To be Lieut by pur— 
Ens G B V Arbuckle v Rolleston, whose promotion by pur has been cancel- 
led. 3rd West India Regt—Ens G@ A Anquetil to be Lieut without pur v 
M’ Taggart deceased ; Quarterm E Conron to be Ens v Anquetil; Serjt-Maj 
T Fitzgerald to be Quarterm v Conron, app Ens. 

Ceylon Rifle Regt—Lieut E J Holworthy to be Capt by pur v Warburton 
who ret; Lieut T Leonard from half-pay Meuron’s Regt to be Lieut v J J 
Dwyer pro; Sec Lient L A Forbes to be First Lieut by pur vy Leonard who 
ret; Sec Lieut W Pownall to be First Lieut by pur v Holworthy; C E 
Kingsmill Gent to be Sec Lieut by pur v Forbes; G S Twynam Gent to be 
Sec Lieut by pur v Pownall. 

Memorandum—The commission of Ens S B Hartigan, in the 3rd West 
India Regiment, to be ante-dated Ist of March, 1845, instead of the 30th of 
July, 1844. 


BIRTH—.At Havana, on 14th September, Mrs. Wm. Cruickshank of a 
son. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 1-4 a 109 1-2. 


GENE AD BION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1845. 
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Our files by the Cunard Steamer at Boston, give us one week later intel- 
ligence. 

The news is of the same political cast as heretofore. The failure of the 
{crops not only in Grea Britain, but throughout the continent of Europe, is 








Meanwhile, Marshat Bugeaud, if half the tales about him are true, is | 





daily becoming more apparent. Belgium and Holland are baying up pro- 
visions ; so also is Russia! Tt is most fortunate for the Old World that 
the crops have turned out so well inthe New. Many suppose that'the du- 
ties on Indian corn, rice, and other cheaper articles of food, will be remit- 
ted in the course of the spring. 

Some ot the English papers speak of existing war-like preparations ; 
as far as our observations go they are of a defensive kind, such as fortifications 
on the channel coast, and the construction of large steam vessels. The pub- 
lie mind is evidently impressed with the necessity of retaining the rightful 
portion of the Oregon Territory, and for this right the nation will, if neces- 
ary ge to war; but we see no warlike preparations that seem directed to 
Oregon, because the Government and people of England cannot be persua- 
ded that the United States will pertinaciously refuse all compromise. The 
reliance on the good sense of the people of this country is so strong, that 
England will take uo hostile attitude unless Congress should adopt a war 
policy. Then indeed she will arouse herself and arm for the cuntest. May 
God in his infinite mercy avert such a terrible calamity. This is in accord. 
ance with the cautious policy of Peel ; he will not offend the people of the 
United States with vauuting forth hostile preparations; and he is moreover 


, desirous that the people of England shall be thoroughly convinced that 


war when it does come is unavoidable, and in this way secure the full 
co-operation of all parties. It is well known to all those who read his- 
tory, that in the two former wars a large and a very powerful American 
party existed in Great Britain, and that this party paralyzed the efforts of the 
gover t to a considerable extent. It is the Premier's object to avoid a 
repetition of this embarrassment, and hence his apparent inactivity. Such is 
the substance of our information. 

Nothing can be more fallacious than the common belief entertained in this 
country that Ireland would render no assistance. With a bounty of five 
guineas a man, fifty thousand men may be raised in Ireland and the High- 
lands of Scotland in three months. Physical power England possesses in an 
inordivate degree; money, the great sinew of war, is alone wanted to put 
fleets and armies in motion—and the world well knows her vast ability to 
procure this essential element. But we cannot believe that war will grow 
out of such a controversy as that respecting Oregon, so long as England 


holds in her hand the banner of peace, bearing the words compromise and 
ARBITRATION. 





The long pending matter of procuring ugonsort for the young Queen of 
Spain, has assumed a new phase, by the alleged statement, that the lady and 
her mother have chosen a husband themselves. It was affirmed that the 
Queen was betrothed to one of the Cobourgs, and that the visit of Queen 
Victoria to Eu on returning from Germany, was for the purpose of ratify- 
ing this compact. Now it is said that she—the Queen of Spain—has been 
secretly married by proxy, to her cousin, the Duke Montemolin, son of 
Don Carlos, and that the proxy was Munos, her step-father. This would 
be an extraordinary termination of the affair, and, in our opinion, the best, 
for it would reconcile the two great branches of the royal family of Spain. 
It would be like the union of the Roses and the houses of York and Lancas- 
ter. The readers of this journal may, perhaps, remember that we always 
regarded this as the best mode of settling the unhappy family quarrel. Had 
it been acted upon years ago, Spain would have been spared half her mise- 
ries ; and the Carlist war in the Basque provinces mighthave been terminate. 
with half the bloodshed that marked the course of that sanguinary contest. 
We hope the report may prove true. The marriage, it is understood, will 
take place on the young Queen’s reaching her sixteenth year. 

The news from Algeria bring accounts of fresh disasters to the French 
army. In addition to 450 men cut to pieces by Abd-el-Kader, another de- 
tachment of 200 has been surrounded by Arabs and taken prisoners. This 
is the first instance of prisoners being taken by the Arabs, the French hav- 
ing, for the most brav ely allowed part, themselves to be cut to pieces by theic 
remorseless enemies. We have not heard the subsequent fate of the 200 men 
who did surrender; perhaps mercy has at last found an asylum in the breast 
of the Bedouin. We hope for the sake of humanity that it is so. This cut- 
ting up in detail is the worst species of warfare for a regular army ; aud it 
always occurs where there is an hostile population. In Spain it was the 
grand cause of the ultimate expulsion of the French, for great as the abili- 
ties of the Duke of Wellington were, and brave as his troops proved thein- 
selves to be, he could not have made head against the numerous armies of 
Napoleon, which were often quadruple his own force, but for the hostile 
operations of the rural population. The guerilla warfare was the scourge 
of the French armies, by cutting off detachments, intercepting convoys, 
planning and executing surprises, &c. The mountain fastnesses and narrow 
defiles of the Peuvinsula were favourable to these exploits. So also are the 
deserts of Africa when traversed by the Arab horsemen. ‘The same state of 
things occurred, though not in so greata degree, in the retreat from Moscow-- 
for there the climate and the Cossacks did a great part of the work. Rus- 
sia herself experiences the deadly effects of the system in Circassia, the war 
there being not against armies, but the population—the whole people. 

It is often asked how the British troops areso successful in India. The 
reason is obvious to those who study the matter. The British rule carries 
with it a better government than that which it attacks. The English 
troops are in many instances received as deliverers, and the harbingers of 
peace and personal safety ; they come to overthrow a cruel and despotic 
government, and to replace it with one of mildness, clemency, and mercy, 
where person and property are both respected, and under which a man may 
enjoy the fruits of his own industry unmolested. Hence the Hindoo pop- 
ulation receive with open arms the soldiers of England, and even rash to 
fill their ranks. Upon no other priuciple could the power of England be 
preserved in India for a single day. This is the British policy and itis the 
true one. England wili not attempt to hold any country where a hostile 
population opposes her. For this reason she abandoned Affghanistan, and 
admitted that the attempt to occupy it was an error. France should take a 
lesson from British history in this respect; and if she be desirous of found- 
ing more colonies it should be attempted on more favourable ground.— 
The French do not make bad colonists ; their colonies in the West Indies and 
North and South America show this ; but in dealing with the native popu- 
lation, their course isnot sufficiently conciliating, as the late sceres in Tabiti 
and Africa show. As regards the latter country, ne Christian nation would 
be successful in colonizing it. The fierce independence of the Arabs, their 
fauaticism and religious hatred of all who are not Mahomedans, and the im- 
penetrable state of their deserts for the operation of an invading force, are 
obstacles almost insurmountable. The attempt then to conquer such a coun- 
try and such a race, seems uuphilosophical, and at variance with the admo , 
nitions of history. 

The Halifax and Quebec railroad is attracting much attention in England, 
and the European Times assures us, that Mr. George Hudson, the Railway 
King, as he is termed, is favourably disposed towards the undertaking. Mr. 
George R. Young, of Nova Scotia, lately in England, has rendered important 
services by his local knowledge in giving information to the Directors. He 
has also been successful in promoting the scheme for a Railroad from Halifax 
to Windsor, a distance of forty-five miles. The capital for this enterprise is 
£200,000, and we find amongst the Committee some of the first men in the 
Province. We shall retarn to this subject again 

The new seaport of Birkenhead, opposite to Liverpool, is one of the wor- 
ders of the day. The rapidity with which it has leaped into existence, sur- 
prises every one. Some account of its wonderful progress will be found 
among our extracts. It is an error, we think, to suppose that Birkenhead 
will be an injurious rival of Liverpool. 1t is nothing more than the natural 
growth of Liverpool, and, like Brooklyn, it is a self-created monument of the 





prosperity of the larger city. 
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We are glad.to learn that seme of the diiliculties between the Colonial 
Office and the New Zealand Company, have been emicably arranged. The 
government will guarantee the loan of £100,000 to the Company, which 
will enable it to pay off some of its pressing debts, and to resume its labours 
of colonization. New Zealand is too valuable a country to be lost to the 
British crown. ae 

The state of the crops and the railroad investments, have caused a dimina- 
tion of floating capital. The Bank of England, in consequence, bas increased 
its rate of discount, and consols have fallen to 97 1-4. 








Among other revelations of modern times nothing has struck as more for. 
cibly than the recantation and remorse of Talleyrand on his death bed, who 

{ now appears could not die without being reconciled to the church and to 
religion. Well may a London paper exclaim, what a wretched thing to 
fidel philosophy, when the light of eternity dissipates its puerile sophustries: 
Here are the documents announcing this great and most instrucctive fact. 


THE DEATH-BED OF PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 


The Ami de la Religion has just published the following documents, fot 
the authenticity of which it pledges itself, and adds that “ the may be com. 
pared with the original, which 1s deposited in the archives. in the library 
of the Archbishop of Paris, or with the copy sent to Rome, and bearing 
every legal guarantee of its being authentic:” ; 

“More than ever induced by grave considerations, and brought to const- 
der dispassionately the consequences of a revolution which has carried every 
thing along with it, and has lasted for 50 years, J have arrived at the period 
of advanced age, and [after such long experience} to blame the excesses of 
the epoch to which I have belonged, and to frank y condemn the grave er- 
rors which, iu this long course of years, have troubled and afflicted the Ca- 
tholic, Apostolic, and Roman Church, and in which errors i have had the 
misfortune to icipate. — 

“Tf it usallt ead the esteemed friend of my family, his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, who has wished to inform me of the benevolent feelings of 
the Sovereign Pontitf regarding me, to assure the holy father, as I desire, 
the homage of my respectful gratitude, as well as my entire su bmission to 
the doctrine and discipline of the Church, to the decisions and judgment of 
the Holy See on French ecclesiastical matters, I dare hope that His Holiness 
will receive them with kindness. genes 

“ Dispensed at a later period by the Venerable Pius VIi. from the exer- 
cise of ecclesiastical functions, I have sought every opportunity in my long 
political career to render to religion and to many honourable and distinguish- 
ed members of the Catholic clergy, all the services that were in my power. 
Never have | ceased to consider myself other than a child of the Church, I 
again deplore those acts of my life which have grieved it, and my last vows 
will be for her and for its supreme chief.” 

“Cnartes Maurice, Prince de Talleyrand, 

“ Signed at Paris on the 17th of March, 1838. 

-* Written the 10thof March, 1838. 


LETTER OF THE PRINCE TU HIS HOLINESS GREGORY XVI. 


‘ Very Holy Father.—The young and pious child who surrounds my old 
age with the tenderest and most affecting attention, has just made known to 
me the benevolent expressions which your holiness has deigned recently to 
utter concerning me, in announcing to me with what joy she looked for the 
consecrated articles that your holiness had deigned to design for her, 1 am 
penetrated with the benevolence of his holiness, as on the day when his 
Grace the Arcbishop of Paris made me acquainied with it for the first 
lime. 

‘ Before being reduced by the malady that has attacke1 me, I desire very 
holy father, to expiess to you my gratitude, and at the same time my feel- 
ings. I dare hope that not only your holiness will receive them favour- 
ably, but will also deign to appreciate in your justice all the circumstances 
that have guided my actions. The memoirs finished for some time past, 
but which, afier my instructions, ought not to appear until 30 years afier my 
death, will explain to posterity my conduct during the revolutionary storm. 
I willconfine myself to-day, in order notto fatigue the Holy Father, to 
calling his attention to the general indifference ofihe age 1 have belonged 
to. 

‘ The respect I owe to those who gave me birth does not prohibit me also 
from saying that my whole youth was directed towards a profession I was 
notborn to belong to. 

‘For the rest, [ cannot do better than by throwing myself un this point, 
as on every wther, upon the indulgence and equity of the Church and of iis 
venerable chief. 

‘Lam, with respect, Very Holy Father, of your Holiness the very hum- 
ble and very obedient son and servant, 

‘Cuarves Maurice, Prince de Talieyrand. 
‘Signed at Paris, May 17, 1838.—‘ Written March 10, 1838.’ 





FREE TRADE. 

We find the following in the Liverpool Mail of the 18th ult.; the declara- 
tion is most important, and, if acted upon by the Cabinet, extraordinary 
consequences may follow. Sir Robert Peel is right in putting the proposal 
in this shape to the manufacturers; but we doubt if it will be accepted by 
them; and he will probably find it necessary to fall back on his own plan of 
reducing the duties on all kinds of imports by degrees, in order to avoid the 
revulsion in trade that would be brought about by asudden and sweeping 
change. Boots and shoes are still protected byja duty of fifteen shillings a 
dozen on woman’s shoes, and twenty-eight shillings on men’s, and there are 
no less than 600,000 artizans employed in this branch of business who would 
not listen to a sudden aboliton of duties on the foreign made article. Freuch 
lawns are still taxed with a duty of five shillings a piece of eight yards. That 
the daties levied in the Britis Custom Houses on all articles, both foreign 
and colonial, have been to» exorbitant is certain; but great evils cannot 
be eradicated immediately. It is unfair to the farmer with a long lease, who 
entered upon his farm with protectien prices. to expose him to a sudden, a 
total repeal of the corn laws. Sir Robert Peel has already wrought great 
changes; he has lowered the sliding scale throughout its whole range, and 
reduced the duties on foreign cattle; he bas reduced the duties also, on 
sugar, timber, and many articles of prime necessity, and abolished them al- 
together on cotton. This seems almost giory enough for one minister ; but 
he will not stop here, for, ere long, a further reduction will be made, and 
we have no doubt continued at intervals, until the lowest point is reached. 
The timber of North America and Honduras, and the sugars of the West 
Indies, should be among the first to receive the benefits of further reduction. 
This appears to us to be the policy for Eugland to pursue. 

{tis cautiously whispered in certain influential circles in London that it 
is the intention of her Majesty’s governinent tu make, in the next session o 
parliament, some important changes in the revenue laws of the United 
Kingdom. As far as we can learn the contemplated change is something 
like a compromise with the Anti-corn-law party. We cannot say that we 
have not be prepared for this. 
In vhe last session Sir Robert Peel commenced the initiatiou of his sys- 
tem. He drew his first parallel. He works upon the principle [ whether a 
right or ta‘lacious one we shall discuss hereatter) that foreign prodctions, 
in their wawral or raw state, if used in Rritish manufactures, whether as 
the staple or concomitants of these manufactures, should be admitied into 
this country duty free. He has acted, as all our commercial readers know, 
upon this new principle. He has abrogated the duty upon cotton, and 
various other important articles, and has thrown away£800,000 upon cot- 
ton, or, im round terms, nearly £2,000,000 on that and the other articles 
with what advantage tothe nation, to the rich man or the poor man, to the 
foreigner or the Queen’s subject, remains to be seen. 

In carrying out his principle, we are informed, that the right honourable 
baronet intends to adhere tothe cotton rule. And we cannot see how he 
van act otherwise. Why should timber be taxed, and copper ore taxed, the 
latter from £3 to £6 a ton, when cuiton is admitted duty tree? It a prin- 
ciple be just it ought to be consistent. As we do not grow Canada or Bal- 
tic umber in this country, any more than we grow American cotton, why 
should tt e former be taxed and the latter admiited duty free? 

Bat this by the way. As far as we can learn—and we beg our readers 
to recollect that almost all of Sir Robert Peel’s financial and other impor- 
tant measures have been first apnounced in this journal—as {ar as we can 
learn, we say, it is the Premier's intention to propose to the manufacturing 
Bris emene ape in pelt 
or at a nominal duty for the sake of dpi ee foreign corn duty Iree, 

information, will you, the 


manutacturers of the Unitei Kingom, consent to admit for-ien manufac- 
tures duty re? . a ron 













Peace and war is the heading. of auother article which we extract from the 
Journai of Commerce, on the question of the assumed approaching difficul 


ties between Great Britain and the United States. 

We expressed a hope in our last number, that the President would not 
be induced to repeat those expressions and pretensions relative to the Ore- 
gon claim, which caused so much dissatisfaction to the British Cabinet in 
March last, and induced the Cabinet and Parliament, in effect, to declare 
that such preteusions were incompatible with the existing peaceable rela- 
tions of the two countries, As time advances and events unfold themselves 
we are not much encouraged that our hopes will be realized. The tone of 
the official journal at Washington, and the resolute av~ vals of that paper, that 
the demand for the entire territory will be persisted in vy this country, leave 
us little reason to anticipate that a satisfactory adjustment of the difficulties 
is near at hand. 

How does the case stand? The President, in his Inaugura' Address to 
Congress, declares that the whole audeutire right to the Oregon ‘f srritoryjlies 
with the United States; the British governmentin reply deny this, and assert 
that Great Britain “ has rights to that territory, and is prepared and determin- 
ed to maintain them.” Now it is said that Mr. Polk willre assert this right 
on his part, aud call on Congress tosapport him in maintaining it. Such a 
state of things would seem calculated to precipitate the countries into im- 
mediate difficulties; we uaderstaad, however, that the Cabinet of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel will not act upon any personal declarations the President may con- 
vey in his message, but await the proceedings of Congress. A vote in that 
body sustaining the President’s views, will of c wnrse lead to that unhappy 
conjunction of things which all must deplore. 

But Congress, we doubt not, will panse ere it commits itself, by any spe- 
cific vote, to aceurse that must lead the country into war There are en- 
lightened men in that body, who will bear in remembrarce that England 
does not deny that the United States have rights in Oregon—taat she is wil- 
ling to respect those rights, and to make a fair compromise ; and further, that 
she is ready tosubmit the case to the decision of a third party, if the two 
caunot agree. These are facts, we say, that must have weight in the two 
Houses of Congress ; they must also have their influence with the country, 
for we can never bring ourselves to think that seventeen millions of intelli. 
gent beings will suffer themselves to be driven into scenes of war, desola- 
tion and bloodshed, for a matter so insignificant as the one in dispute. A 
Christian nwtion will pause ere it breaks a peace of thirty years duration, for 
a matter wholly unworthy of such a sacrifice. The means of accommoda- 
tion are at hand, a settlementis within reach, and an honorable terminationaa 
of the difficulties may be brought about, in a month, if justice and modera- 
tion guide the councils of the two nations. 

We are glad that portion of the press is veiwing the subject in its pro- 
per light. 





From the Journal of Cronmerce. 
PEACE AND WAR 

Our intelli gent correspondent at Washington ser* us the first of the two 
following letters on the day of its date; but it has been crowded over by 
other matters more immediately pressing. In the meantime the second let- 
ter has come to hand, and it suits our conveuience to publish them both at 
this time. The incongruity between the two is ty our minds strongly ap- 
parent, bat would not be so, we presume, if we looked through our corres- 
poudent’s s ectacles. If ever there was reason, in time of peace, for main- 
taining a military force, it appears to us that now is the time ; especially if, 
as our correspondent intimates, we are about to terminate the joint occu pan - 
cy of Oregon, and extend our territory to lat. 54.10. If such be our inten - 
tion, we onght, instead of disbanding our little Army and Navy, to increase 
both, on a scale commensurate with the dangers we incur. At the same 
time we ought (much more than England) to be fortifying our cousts end 
girding on our armour. The idea that we can take possession of Oregon, 
as a substitute for the joint occupancy, without bringing on a war, is not 
founded upon any argument drawn trom the nature of man, or from lessons 
of experience. The Millenium has not yet come, and will not, until nations 
learn not to provoke war, as wellas toabstain from war. To stand here and 
talk about the spirit of the age, while we practise the spirit of past ages, is 
absurd. 

If we take separate possession of Oregon, England will do sotoo. If we 
fortify and garrison important points, she willdo the same If we send arm- 
ed ships there, she will send more’ How long can such a state of semi- 
hostile competition exist, without prodaciag actual hostilities? It matters 
little whether the war begin in Oregon, or on the Atlantic; whether with, 
or without a Declaration. Begin where or how it may, the flame will 
spread swiftly over laud and sea, till two great nations, bound together by 
the ties of nature, religion, language, laws, commerce, &c have become en- 
veloped in the direful conflagration. And how or when will it end? Who 
will first ery “Peccavi?” Who will first make overtures for peace? Neith- 
er, until exhausted by loss of blood and treasure ; until restored to right rea- 
son and a proper regard to the claims of others, unti! made to appreciate 
the blessing of peace by their loss, and the horrors of war by their dread 
reality. 

Bat suppose actual war should not ensue. Suppose only a state of un- 
certainty and preparation should exist, until the ex piration of the year's no- 
tice, and until some tortunate plan of adjustment should be hit upon, which 
might just as well be adopted now—who will restore to us the ts a upon 
millions wasted upov such precautionary geasures, and the millions upon 
mullicus more, lost through the derangement of business, the uncertainty 
of commercial calculations, and the innumerable train of evils connected 
with the serious apprehensions of war with such a power as England. When 
Mexico growls and snarls at us, we look on calmly, or perhaps with a smile, 
knowing that sle cannot seriously harm us ; but betes we encounter the 
power of England, especially with a bad cause, and having refused friendly 
overtures, it becomes us to sit down and count the cost. That she has 
more to lose by war than we have, even if it is true, is of no importance. 
Men are not always governed by considerations of dollars and cents. A 
madmau is willing to perish, if he can destroy his foe. This is precisely the 
spirit of war ; it is also the spirit of hell. It fires the vilest passions, con- 
verts men into fiends, and then sends them to destruction. Admit, for the 
occasion, that England would lose most by a war; should we gain what she 
lost? Suppose we could blot England from the page of nations, or even 
from the earth ; how much would we gain by it? Would not her destruc- 
tion rebound with terrible eftect upon ourselves and in a maltitude of ways? 
But we need not borrow trouble on that head. England can take care of 
herself. She is unquestionably, at this day, the most powerful nation on 
the globe. At the same time she appreciates the strength and reswurces of 
the Uuited States. Thisis evident from her efforts for the peaceable adjust- 
ment of the dispute ; and also trom her formidable preparations of defence 
as well as offence, when the prospect of a friendly issue recedes. 

If these views are “ Anti American,” as the Hartford Times is pleased to 
term them, we cannot help it. If to be an American it is necessary to play 
the bully and the fool, we will leave the honour to others. But we would 
have the Times note ove thing, viz. that it is not always those who are most 
ready to plunge the country into war, that are most ready to fight the coun- 
try’s battles. There are always a plenty of patriots on paper—but when the 
time of trial comes, they are very apt to be among the missing On some 
recent occasion, a squad of Parisian rowdies amused themselves with cries 
of * Down with the British !” and thinking that such patriotic manifestations 
would be particularly pleasing to the veteran General Bugeaud, then in the 
French capital, they gathered around lim, repeating the same cries. The 
old General being thus compelled to notice them, remarked, that he had al- 
ways found that men who were the most warlike when there was no dan- 
ger, were the first to ran when the couflictcame. This, we presume, low- 
ered the tone of their voiceg two notes at least. Now we make no preten- 
sions to bravery, or to excessive patriotism. But we are not at all sure that 
we have less of either than some who are loud in their demands for ‘ the 
whole of Oregon,” whether it belongs to us or not: Oregon, “ at all hazards;” 
Oregoa, right or wrong. At any rate, we shall not cease to sonnd the note 
of warning, when we see a President whom it has been a thousand times 
said we elected, and in whose wisdom, coolness, and judgment, we placed 
the utmost contidence, preparing (as we fear) to place the country in a po- 
sition from which it cannot recede with honour, nor advance without incur- 
ring the most imminent danger of war. Perhaps we are misinformed as to 
what is to be the tone of his Message on this point; we hope weare. But 
we speak according to the rumours which have come to our ears. 

Great as are the evils of war, and tremendous as would be those of a war 
with Great Pritain at this time, we would not shrink from encountering 
them, if there were any sufficient cause for making the sacrifice. But there 
is none. Our general relations with Great Britain are friendly, and there is 
no apparent reason why they may not continue so for centuries, save that 











miserable strip of poor land at the ends of the earth, which by an inscruta- 













‘ | ble dispensation of Providence, was made to emerge above water, instead , 


of “sinking below it, in common with millions of leagaes of adjacent Jand 
now covered by the waters of the Pacific. We here allude, not to Oregon ’ 
as a whole, but to the territory really in dispute, i. e., the territory which 
Great Britain has not offered to relinquish by way of compromise, and on 
which there are not probably ‘ten American residents, if there is one. Itis 
for such a worthless claim, that we propose to keep two great nations in a 
fever a year or two longer, and then run the risk oF a grand explosion which 
shall shake both continents. 
In searching for grounds om which to claim the Oregon territory, nach 
has been laid on the right of contiguity. Has it not occurred to our diplo- 
matists, that in fixing lat. 49 as the boundary East of the Rocky Mountains 
we relmiquished all claim, so far as contiguity is concerned, to the count 
North of that latitude, between the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific? Our 
claim to the country North of latitude 49, was weak enough before; but it 
is still weaker now We think that latitude ought to be the boundary; but 
— far, thanpush tidings to extremities, we would say to Great Brite'n as 
ollows :— 


“ Brother John! Since you and [ unfortunately differ about a piece of land 
away yonder beyond the Westward, and since rd have, perhaps, improperly, 
refused to leave it out to men, as you proposed, [ now make you an offer 
which I think will be equally satisfactory: You say the best yon can do is, 
to make latitude 49 the boundary from the Rocky Mountains to the North 
West branch of the Colambia—thence down said branch and river to the 
ocean; only you will give - the peninsula North of the Columbia, between 
the Pacific and Puget Sound. I have several times offered to make latitade 
49 the boundary, from the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific. This reduces 
the territory actually in dispute, and about which we are making all the fuss, 
to quite a smali compass, viz., the strip bounded by the Columbia river on 
the South, Puget Sound, &c. ‘on the West, latitude 49 on the North, and 
the N. W. branch of the Columbia on the East. This is certainly not worth 
ve about, between you and me, and to close the business at once and 
or ever, I hereby offer to toss up a cent, aud let the ownership of th's dis- 
puted strip depend upon the issue. Heads, you win; tails, I win.” 

“ Agreed,” says John ; ‘‘all I want is fair play. I am a little crusty, you 
know, but when I see a neighbour disposed to meet me half way, I always 
give him my hand. Iam perfectly satisfied with what you now propose.” 
Whereupon, Jonathan threw up the cent, and it came down—which side 
up we don’t now remember; but ever afterwards John and Jonathan were 
good friends, and wondered how they should have been so silly as to come 
almost to blows about that strip of Jand. 





The following is the last bulletin issued at Montreal. 
HEALTH OF THE GOVERNOR GENERAL. 
Monktanns, Nov. I, 1845. 

The malady of His Excellency the Governor General has for several days 
past, assumed a most favourable appearance. His general health and spirits 
are improving. He has been able to take an airing in his i for some 
hours daily. James Crawrorp, M.D. 
Rornert L. MacDonetu, M.D. 


The Historical Works of M. Thiers.—We have extracted from the 
last London Quartealy, a severe and searching review of the works of 
this author. An article of the kind has tong been expected from the 
Quarterly, for the errors and misstatements of M. Thiers eried aloud for 
some currection from the English Press. As the apologist of the Freuch Re- 
volution, he has been Jed into errors of the mostimportant nature, and to sach 
an extent has he carried his partialities for the principal actors in that great 
and terrible drama, that his works can be scarcely regarded as authorities. 
No conception indeed of his inaccuracy can be formed without reading the 
article in question, M. Thiers arrived in England almost simaltaneously 
with the appearance of the September number of the Quarterly aud we 
should not be surprised if he publishes a note in reply to the Reviewer. 


We are requested to direct atteution to the card of the Washing- 
ton House, Philadelphia, in another colamn. This house, under the able 
management of Mr. Hartwell, is one of the best holels in the United States, 
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*\* The advertisement of Mrs. Valentiue Mott, jun., announces that ladys 
intention of giving a concert on Thursday next. She will be assisted, it 
will be seen, by Messrs. Rapetti, Phillip Meyer, H. C. Timm, J. A. Kyle, 
and George Lodar. The lady possesses a fine contralto voice, and has been 
exceedingly well instructed. Report speaks most favourably also of her 
style of execution as well as of her abilities as a musician. 


NEW WURKS. 

“ Dr. Durbin's Observations in the East,” Harpers. These two spien- 
didly illustrated volumes are quite a boon from so competent a hand. The 
Doctor’s former work, ‘‘ Observations in Europe,” it will be remembered, 
promised the present production as a sequel. There is a picturesqeness of 
style about these “ Observations’’ that make them highly attractive, and 
their sober gravity, and excellent taste and judgement, impart to them a 
solid value and importance. Numerous as have been the tourists over this 
beaten track of Palestine, we most cordially welcome Dr. Durbin as ainong 
the latest and best: and strongly commend his most charming volumes to 
the notice of our readers. 


No. 28 of Wiley & Putnams’s Library of Choice Reading is before ua; it 
consists of Hazlitt’s “* English Comic Writers,” in one volume. 


“ A Guide through Texas,” is just published at Tanner’s geographic 
al establishment, 237 Broadway. This, a small pocket volume, contain 
ing a good map and a general description of the country, its towns, villages, 
land tables, table of distances, &c. The whole is sold at the low price of 
25 cents. 

Number 29 and 30 of the “ Library of Choice Reading” have just come 
in. They are part first and second of Charles Lamb’s English Dramatic 
Poets. These are “ books which are books,’’ to use the lamented author's 
own words. 

Mr. William Taylor, No. 2 Astor House has just published Signor Fur- 
mica, atale of Salvator Rosa and Don Pasquale Capuzzi, translated from the 
Germanof E, T. W. Hoffman. Price 12 1-2 cents. 

The Shilling Library of instructive and entertaining literature, is a 
new series of works by Homans and Ellis, 295 Broadway. Two numbers 
of this little work have already been published. The first is the ‘‘ Mother’s 
Medical Adviser,” with instructions for the management of children, and 
the method to be observed when children are passing through the diseases 
to which they are liable. The second number is entitled “Cotton” from the 
Pod to the Factory, which gives a minute and popular account of this highly 
valuable plant from its growth to the loom, where it is made into the yari- 
ous fabrics for the use of man. These two vols. we can cordially recom- 
mend, 

“ New Music.’—Mr. Millet, 239 Broadway, has sent us two fine Quad- 
rilles from Auber’s opera “ La Sirenc” arranged by Musard. 


They are 
very well got up and beautifully printed. 





THE DRAMA. 

Park Tueatre.—An amusing two act piece called “ The Sheriff of the 
County ” by the witty R. B. Peake, was produced on Monday with decided 
success. At the Haymarket, the same piece was dignified with the title 
of comedy, and was played in three acts. The management at the Park 
very wiseiy curtailed it, and it now forms avery agreeable and pointed 
twoact farce, most carefully put upon the stage, and being chiefly in the 
hands of Bass, Fisher, Andrews, Roberts, Mrs. Vernon and Mrs. Knight, 
who were all admirably fitted to their parts, it went off with spirit, and has 
drawn forth roars of langhter and applause on each representation. #* The 
Sheriff ef the County,” is a production more dependant upon the point of 
the dialogue, and its delineation of characters, than upon its dramatic in- 
cidents and sitaations—and we could not but observe how highly it was 
relished on its second representation by the crowded and fashionable 
audience assembied to pay homage to the debut of the accomplished Angusto, 





The plot is extremely simple. Mr. Hollylodge, (Bass) quiet, unpretend 
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img country gentleman, who only exists among his rural avocations—is un- 
expectedly created Sheriff of the County through the intervention of his 
v ife, (Mrs. Vernon) who is the very opposite in character to her liege lord, 
being gifted with the highest notions of dignity, and who is burning with 
uvy at a certain Lady Winklethorp, (Mrs. Barry) and thinks by obtaining 
this official dignity for her spouse, she shall triumph over her titled neigh- 
bour, through the artifices of her brother Smirker, (Andrews.) The appoint- 
ment is secured, and a series of ludicrous scenes occur, from the entire un- 
fitsiess of Hollylodge to sustain the dignity of the office. Much of the hu- 
mour of the piece arises from the odd characters introduced by the author, 
merely as auxiliaries to the plot. Tansy, a loatish country servantfof the 
Skeriff, who is imbued with a love of study, but who, neglecting the advice 
of the Poet 
“ Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring,” 
confiues all his knowledge to the stady of Humes and Smollett’s History of 
England, a s he finds it issued in cheap numbers ; his humourous perversion of 
historical events, and his ridiculous application of this newly acquiredknow. 
ledge, form the most amusing portion of the piece ; and being inimitably well 
acted in Fisher's quaint style, elicited roars of laughter. Roberts, asa London 
Footman, brought down to superintend the new Sheriff’s establishment, is a 
good hit; and Miss Crawly, a dependaut aud toad eater of Mrs. Hollylodge, is 
a graphic specimen of the class; Mrs. Knight gave the picture to the life; it is 
almost equal to her Prudence in Mrs. Mowatt’s Fashion, which we hold to 
be perfect. Bass made the most of Hollylodge, and was, as is usual with 
him in all he undertakes, sound and natural. We are glad to perceive that 
Mr. Bass is nightly becoming more appreciated ; his Capt. Copp in Charles 
IL. revived a few nights since with decided success, was an admirable per- 
sonalion. Mrs. Vernon never played better than in Mrs. Hollylodge; the 
part was written for Mrs. Glover, and is a combination ot the affected would- 
be-woman of fashion, with a dash of vulgarity. It lost none of the au- 
thor’s points in Mrs. Vernon’s hands. This lady is absolutely a gem of the 
American stage. Messrs. Dyott and Bland were the gentlemen of the piece, 
with but little to do, which, however, was done well. Miss Moss and Kate 
Horn were the youthful sprigs of the Hollylodge Family, and looked gay 
aud blooming. We do wish that Miss Moss would acquire some little re- 
pese in her acting. If this young lady would only study the acting of real 
artists, she would find that more effect is produced by apparently unpretend- 
ing efforts, than is ever achieved by preteusion and extravagance. Miss Moss 
possesses talents that we would fain see matured, or we should not even no- 
tice her defects. 

The great feature of the week has been the re-appearauce of the fascina- 
ting Augusta, in her celebrated ro/e of the Bayadere. She was received on 
het first night with an enthusiasm, which New York is proverbial for, accord- 
ing to old established favourites, by one of the most crowded houses of the 
season ; bouquets in profusion were scattered over the graceful danseuse, and 
we have no doubt but that her whole course through the country, will be 
one succession of triumphs. Although Augusta may not have attained the 
finidh and execution of either of the four Graces of the cherographic art, who 
are at present dividing the palm of admiration bestowed by all Europe 
yet-she possesses talents that will rank her among the first of her art. She 

lias’ vastly improved in the execution of some of those more difficult 

points, which mark the finished artiste. To the winning grace and mod 

est elegance for which she was so justly admired, she now adds a posé 
&» wil her figures, and a finished a plomd, that leaves her at a very short dis. 
tuice even from Elisler. Her pas in the Trial Dance, is a brilliant succes- 
sion of effects, marked by these two qualifications. The Shawl Dance, al- 
theugh inferior in brilliancy of execution, is one series of pictorial grouping, 
really unsurpassed for its poetical beauty and effect, Augusta illustrates 
most vividly in this dance, that the cherographic art is indeed “the poetry of 
motion ”’ 

In the inere pantomime department of her art, Augusta is not equal to her 

great contemporaries; and yet much of her action in the Payadere is high- 
ly cxpressive—the look of scorn and conscious power she assumes when 
turning from the Unknown to commence the Trial dance, is the perfection 
of mnte eloquence, and is generally applauded by the audience; other pas- 
tages are, in a degree, beautifully illustrative pictures of the passions. But 
there is one charm in Augusta that certainly outweighs a thousand minor 
defects; she looks, moves, and acts, like a pure-minded woman; there is not 
a motion to offend the most fastidious delicacy, This, perhaps, is the cuuse 
of her popularity in America. The ballét has been liberally brought out by 
the management, with all the strength at its command, Miss Vallée, as 
Fatima, is extremely good, and receives a well-merited portion of applause ; 
the corps de ballet is not exactly what it should be at the Park; and the 
music in this. exquisitely beautiful ballet, is above the calibre of Messrs. An- 
derson and Pearson. The public, however, go to see Augusta, and she is equal 
to her task. 

A grand Spanish dance, called ‘‘ La Kondeja,” has been produced by Au- 
gusta, with decided success. It is a highly dramatic and picturesque series 
of beautiful evolutions and brilliant effects. It bids fair to rival the celebra- 
ted Cracovienne. 

We are happy to perceive that Mr. and Mrs. Kean will play on Monday> 
Wednesday and Friday next. They pass through the city on their way to 
Boston ; and Mr. Simpson has secured their services for these three nights 
They will be heartily welcome. We trust that Othello will form one of 
their representations. Mr. Kean’s personation of the “ Noble Moor,” is 
described as being one of his greatest achievements. Itshould be so; for 
his father’s Othello was the noblest effort of histrionic skill of modern times, 
aud the mantle of the father has, in some degree, fallen on the son. We 
can readily imagine the perfection of the ideal in the personation of the gen- 
tle Desdemona, by Mrs. Kean. 


Otywric Tueatre.—Mitchell has gratified his patrons, and added con- 
siderably tothe strength and attraction ofhis company,'by restoring Walcott to 
his situation. It is really the mutual interest of manager and actors at this 
Theatre, to stick to ewch other. The public appreciate their favourites here, 
having no counter attraction in the destructive “ star system.” There has 
b -cn no positive attraction during the week, although the houses have been 
crowded to witness the representation of stock pieces. Walcott in Don 
Cesar de Bazan and Piere Pillott, and the admirable casts of these pieces 
have proved sufficieat. Walcott has acquired more depth and weight in 
his acting, qualifications he was wanting in. 


Bowery Turatre.—Mr. Jackson, has been giving a round of Shaks- 
pearian Plays—with J. R. Scott as the here, Mr. Scott is a man of decided 
talent, and deservedly a favourite ; these with the continued engagement of 
Messrs Cony and Blanchard, have filled the house nightly. 

CuataaM Tueatre.—Messrs Daverna and De Bar, pursue their suc- 
cessiul career, with a succession of highly spiced pieces, suited to the 
tastes of thetr patrons. A splendid novelty is announced for represen 
tation, and Mr. H. P. Grattan, the Dramatist, appears on Monday. 


Nationat Union Circus.—This establishment has been doing a highly 
successful business during the week. And really the entertainments are of 
a very superior order. The feats of Madame Macarte, an equestrian per- 
former, who bas been aptly termed by the London Press “The Elisier of 
the Ring,” are alone worth the price of admission ; her graceful and fearless 
riding is perhaps unsurpassed eveu by the famous Camille Laroux. 
Franklin too, the fearless young American, is also a great feature ; and 
a Mr. Mosely, with his graphic portraitures of characters from the Pick- 
wick Papers, and elegant equestrian feats, are positive att actions of no or- 
dinary character. We perceive that the Managers have very wisely adopt- 
ed the plan of giving afternoon performances on Saturdays, for the juvenile 
part of our population. 


Hiram 


PARK THEATRE, 


Monday—First night of Mr. and Mrs. Kean’s En 


ement of three nights as pass 
through New York to fulfil their en ie 3 sated 


ement in Boston. 


Hamlet........... Mr. Kean | Ophelia..........-.+. ssseseees 
Tuesda 


secescesocceeces -+»-Mrs, Kean 
y—Second night of Mr. and Mrs. Kean’s Engagemeat. 


eth ! 
Macbeth..........++.se++e000.+++.Mr. Kean | Lady Macbeth.............. +eeeesMrs, Kean 
Wednesday—For the Benefit of Mr. and Mrs. Kean and their last appearance. 
e Stranger! 
Stranger.....e.s.seceesseeeensee+ Mr. Kean | Mrs. Haller... ...........00..+-..Mrs. Kean 


To conclude with 


: " Follies of a Night, 
In which piece Mr, and Mrs. Kean aopents. 
Thursday—Last night but one of the Engagement of Madlle Augusta. 
Friday— le Augusta’s Benefit. 
Saturday—Last Night of Madlle Augusta’s Engagement. 


HARTWELL’S 
WASHINGTON HOUSE, 
Chesnut Street, 

ABOVE SEVENTH, NEXT DOOR TO THE MASONIC HALL, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


@ This Hotel has been greatly enlarged and elegantly refurnished. Warm and Cold 
aths to be had at all hours. oly. 


OIREE MUSICALE.—MRS. VALENTINE MOTT, Jr., (Pupil of Crivelli, and 
Member of the Royal Academy of Music,) respectfully informs her friends and the 
public, that at the — of numerous families, she will make her FIRST APPEAR- 
ANCE in public, on Thursday évening, 13th of November, 1845, at the Apollo Saloon ; 
when she will be assisted by the following eminent artists, Signor Rapetti, Violin ; Mr. 
Phillip Mayer ; Mr. Henry ©, Timm; Mr. John A. Kyle; and Mr. George Loder. 
Tickets $1, to be obtained at the principal Music Stores, and at the residence of Mrs. 
Mott, 622 Broadway. 08 It. 











O CAPITALISTS AND OTHERS.—A gentleman having a Patent Right for an im- 
proved method of manufaciaring one of the most useful and necessary articles of 
consuinption, and for which there can be no substitute, would eee of part of his in- 
terest in the same on favourable terms. The advantages effected by means of the im- 


provement are a saving of seventy-five per cent in time, and fifty per cent in the ex- 
pense of manufacture. 


Address by letter (Post Paid) A. B., at this office. $27. 
ALBANY,N.Y. 
DOCTOR GALE, 
(FROM EUROPE,) 
Physician, Accoucheur, Surgeon & Oculist, 
No. 99 Lydius street, Albany. 


. At Home at 8 o’clock mornings, and from 7 to 9 evenings, Sundays excepted, 
nit 





AMERICAN ART-UNION. 
322 Broadway. 
OTICE.—For the greater convenience of the members of this Institution, and those 
XN desirous of becoming members, the rooms of the Art Union will be lighted up every 
fair evening, (Sundays excepted,) from seven till ten o’clock, until farther notice, 
Subscribers are respectfully requested to obtain their certificates of membership as early 
as possible, so as to facilitate the business of the Institution, and avoid confusion and dis- 


sr ae on the eve of Distribution, R. F. FRASER, Superintendent. 
n ag 











EW BOOKS! NEW BOOKS! !~—The following important works for the diffusion 
of useful knowledge among the people. 

Filth edition of Dowling’s History of Romanism, fifty engravings. 

Fourth edition of Dr, Gheever's Lectures on Pilgrim’s Progress, illustrated. 

*.* Two editions of this work have already been published in England. 

Tenth edition of the People’s Guide to Knowledge, 30¢ engravings. 

Fourteenth edition of the Wonders of the World, 250 engravings. 

Wreath of Wild Flowers— A beautitul Gift Book, 

Just published—The Missionary Memorial containing original articles from the pens of 
nearly forty celebrated writers, illustrated with an elegant frontispiece in oil, bound 
in beautiful emblematic style. This book will be a delightful present for young people. 

In the Press—A new and valuable edition of the Presidents’ # essages, to which vill be 
added a mass of federal and state Statisties, &e., edited by E. Williains, Esq., with excel- 
lent likenesses of the Presidents, in 2 volumes, 8 vo. 

lso, an excellent assortment of American and English Books, School Books, Bible, 
Prayer and Hymn Books and Stationery, constantly on hand for sale cheap for cash. 

+ B.—All descriptions of neat and elegant Book Binding, at moderate yrices. 

ni! 3m. EDWARD WALKER, 114 Fulton st. 
RENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE.—The evening classes, for Ladies and 
Gentlemen, conducted by Prof. A. 8S. Villeplait, at Abbotts’ Institution, 412 Houston 

Strect, continue to meet twice a week, at half past 7 o’clock. The plan embraces three 
departments, on different evenings, one for beginners, another for thore who are some- 
what advanced, and a third for persons who have an acquaintance with the language, but 
would like to study with an able instructor, the best productions of the French tongue, 
together with all the minuteness of idiomatical and grammatical construction. , 

Applications may be made at the Institution, or at the residence of Rev. Gorham D. 
Abbott, 258 Fourth st, Washington Square. nl. 2w 











OSTON STEAMERS.—FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL.—The Royal Mail 
: Steam Ships Hibernia and Caledonia, will leave Boston, for the above ports, as fol- 
OWS: 
Hibernia, Alexr Ryrie, Esq., Commander. November 4, 1845 
Caledonia, E. G. Lott, Esq., Commander November 16, 1845 
Passage to Liverpool, $120.—Do. to Halifax, $20. Apply toD. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agnt, 


. No. 6 Wall-steeet. 
N. B.—No Berth secured until paid for. 





{ J. SYLVESTER’S STOCK EXCHANGE AND SPECIE OFFICE, No. 41 
e WALL STREET, NEW YORK.—Parties requiring funds for remitiance to their 
friends in England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, can always be supplied with Dratts pay- 
able at sight, insums of £1, £2, £5, £5, to any amount, receivable in any town in the 
United Kingdom, Also, Bills on Paris, Hamburg, Belgium, and other Continental Cities, 
invariably tor sale at this Office. 

Bank OF ENGLAND NOTES, BILLs OF EXCHANGE, ForREIGN GoLD AND SILVER of all 
descriptions, purchased at the highest market rates and constantly for sale on the most 
favourable terms. 

COLLEcTions in all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe are made with 
promptitude in the most libera] terms. 

Uncurrent Money, Checks, and Certificates of Deposite in every State in the Union, 
bought and sold at the lowest rates 

Stocks and other Securities purchased and disposed on Commission, by 

nl tf 8S. J. SYLVESTER, 41 Wall st. 


EGAL NOTICE.— CALLAGHAN AND UOFFMANN, Attornies and Counsellors 
at Law, and Solicitors and Counsellors in Chancery, 144 Pine Street, New York, 
Having associated themselves in the practice of the profession in all its branches, are now 
prepared to attend to the Enforcing of Claiins Conveyancing of all kinds, Execution af Commis- 
sions for the Examination of Witnesses, and all other matters connected wiih the profession 
generally ; and at the same time intimate that as Mr. Hoffmann has fot several vears prac- 
tised at the Bar of one of the British Colonies, which has rendered him fumiliar with the rules 
and practice of the English Courts, the firm will also be bappy to negotiate the business claims 
or correspondence ot parties requiring professional assistance, either in Great Britain, the. 
Canadas, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, or the. 
Colonies generally. 
N. B.—One or other of the firm wiil always be in attendance at the office during business hours 
REFERENCES.—Ogden Hoffman, ~ Counsellor and Advocate, 11 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
—J.W. Metcalf, Esq., United States District Clerk, City Hall, N. ¥Y.—Bache M’Evers, 
Esq., Commission Merchants, 50 Wall Street, N. ¥.—Strachan & Scott, Merchant, 5! Wil. 
liam Street, N. ¥.—David L. Sayre, Merchant, 74 Front Street, N. Y. 025 3m, 


URRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the exclusive sanction of the dis- 
coverer Sir James Murray.—This elegant antacid and aperient is peculiarly 
adapted for the prevention of the various disorders incident to the present season, and is 
recommended by the mosteminent of the Faculty as invaluable in Gout, Irritation of the 
Siomach, Nausea, Headache. Fevers, Infantile complaints, Heartburns, particularly ser- 
viceable during pregnancy, and mild, safe and easily administered to the most delicate in- 
fant ; also, the most efficacious remedy for sea-sickuess extant. 
§ a preventive against dangerous substitutions every bottle will be authenticated by 
the actual signature of the Inventor and Proprietor, in green ink. 
Sold by alfrespectable Druggists, and wholesale by the Proprietor’s Agent. 
H. T . CHAPMAN, 77 Fulton st.,up stairs. 
H. T. CHAPMAN is prepared to execute orders for Drugs, Chemicals and general 
merchandize,on the most favourable terms, for cash or approved credit from any part of 
the United States, Canada, the West Indies or South America. 


PUE NATIONAL SCHOOL BOOKS.—CANADIAN EDITIONS.—The Subscribers 
having, in the course of last year, obtained permission from the National Board of 

Education, to print their publications, for the use of schools in Canada, are now enabled 
to announce that the following are ready and for sale — 

General Lesson, to be hung up in Schools, price 2d. 

The Frst Book of Lessons, price 2d. 

The Second Book of Lessons, price 9d. 

The Third Book of Lessons, price 1s 6d. 

The Fourth Book of Lessons, price Is 10d, 

The First Book of Arithmetic, price 10d. 

Key to ditto, price 10d. 

An English Grammer, price 9d. 

Key to ditto, price 4d. 

An Elementary Treatise on Geography, price 10. 

A Treatise on Book-keeping, price Is 2d. 

Key to ditto, price Is 2d, 

Elements of Geometry, price 10d. 

A Treatise on Mensuration, for the use of Teachers, 1s. 2d. 

The Books are all printed on substantial paper, in a clear type, and are strongly bound 
in linen for use in the School Room. They are employed in the tuition of nearly half a 
million of children in Ireland, and many of the principal Seminaries in Great Britain now 
use them exclusively. In Canada the Series of National School Books has met with the 
approbation of His Excellency the Governor General, of the Bishops of the Roman Catb- 
olic Church, ot different Clergymen of the Church of England, of the Synod of the 
Church of Scotland, of Clergymen in connection with the Methodist Congregational and 
Baptist Churches, of many Teachers, and 0; the two Superintendants of Education for 
Canada, East and West. 

oll ARMOUR & RAMSAY, Montreal. 


JO TEACHERS, SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS, AND SCHOOL COMMis- 
= sioners, in Canada. 
SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED, 

‘ An Mutline of the General Regulations aud Methods of Teaching in the National Mod- 
el Schuwls, for the use of Teachers in Training.’ By Professor Sulliv an, Principal of the 
Normal Academy. 

This litle pamphlet is to be presented gratis to Teachers, School Superintendents, and 
School Commissioners in Canada, in the hope t thongh they may not he able to reduce 
to practice the whole system a- adopted with WWvantage inthe National Schools, they 
tmay glean from its perusal many useful hints for improvement of the Academies under 














heir manageruent and control. ARMOUR & RAMSAY. Montreal 
tol) 
UEEN VICTORIA 3 DANCES,.—The new and fashionable Ball Room Mazczurka Co’ 
tillion, and Cellarias’s Valse, which bas rivalled the Polka, in the leading circles 
of Paris and Loudon, and crested, if possible, a greater degree of excitement, from its 


eculiarly elegant and graceful style. Alse the Court Minuet, as danced at the recent 
Roval Bal Costume, by Queer Victoria and Prince Albert. 
MISS E. ELLIS, Professor and Teacher of Doncing, from London, having just arrived 





| from Europe, begs to announce her intention of giving instruction in New York, 
in the above and other fashionable and elegant Ball Room Novelties. Also, the 
JEPOSTUREST Exercises, for young ladies, so adapted to the improvement of the ficure 

| and elegance of carriage. The newly improved Royal Polka, and Polka Quastilles ; 
| patronised by her Majesty. Miss E Ellis begs to apprize those families who may bou- 


| our her with their patronage, that her stay in New York, in consequence of her previous 
arrangement to visit other cities in the States, will be limited to the early part of the fall 
—commencing on the Ist of September Miss E. purposes devoting two evenings a week 
exclusively to the Mazou rka Cotillion, at her residence, 44 Barclay-street. MIss E. 
brings with her the highest testimonials from families which she has taught in England 
and the certificate of M. Coulon, first Teacher in the Court Circles. Private Lessons 
Schoois and Families attended ai their own residences, if required. A perfect knowledge 


NEW YORK _ AND LIVERPOOL PAC KETS—tfbe Proprietors ofthe seve 


tal Lizes of Packets between New York and Live have arranged for their sail. 
Sreteke siti eeee ee 
suece viz. :— 

hips. Captains. Days of Sailing from New dat Sailing from 
fork. . verpool. 

Waterloo, Allen, July 11, Nov. 11,March 11 {August 2, Dec. 26, April 26 
Fidelia, Hackstef, - 16, “ 16, “ 16 Sept. 1, Jan. | ay 1 
Pottinguer, Bursley, =a * &. ,@ & ‘ h.. ona # 6 
Roscius, Eldridge, “« 8, * BB; “ 26 o'r, “mm «© 
Burope, : Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1) “« 6° “*§ 6, « Jy 
John R.Skiddy,Skiddy, a ae oe | « 26, * 26 « 9¢ 
New York Cropper, 16, 16, 16 | Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Liverpool, Eldridge, “2, « 21, “ 2 “¢g « 6 “« 6 
Siddons Cobb, “Rm, * “ 26 ow, * 1, “ Wy 
Shenandoah, West Sept. !, Jan. 1, May 1 “« 16 —— am 
S. Whimey, Thompson, eu *§ uy § és i. “ 
Forksiee, Salley. “ 16, “ 16, ‘ 16) Nov. 1, March 1, July } 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, ™ a, « St, “ 21 “ 6, ef * 
Sheridan, Cornish, 26, ‘ 26, “ 26 “tm, “* M * 
Cambridge, Barstow, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 “pm *  «¢« & 
Virginian, Hiern, on, * Bh * « 26, “* 2,  % gg 
Oxtord, Rathbone, “gg, *¢ “ 16!) Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
Rochester, Britton, ‘=a, ¢* 3"? & “« 6, .".@& 6 
Garrick, rask, “_ < “ 26 “«, 2. @ fh, © gf 
Monteruma, Lowber, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 “« 16, “ 16, “ jg 


These chips are all of the largest class, and are commanded »y men of character and ex: 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of splendour, 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores of the best 
kind. Punctuality in the days of py ke be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Liverpool,...............+-- $100. 
- $6 from * to New York,.....-4525. 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Resens, Shenandoah, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Came 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, N, Y. 
: be, _ ., BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool, 
Agents for ships 8. Whitney, Virginian, Waterloo, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
. : : T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick 
£. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpees Hottinguer, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MIN TURNS, New York. 

330 FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO., Livervool. 

EW voRs AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20un 9 
+ every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue 
ceed each other in the order in which af are named, sailing punctually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of 
every month throughout the year, vix. :— 





Ships. asters. Days of Salling from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. London, 
St. James, F. R. Meyers, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1|)Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 1? 
Northumberland, R. Griswotd, * 36, ¢ 10, * e's, ee * & 
Gladiator, T. Britton, 20, ** 20, * 20)Mar. 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwick] Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. I] “ 17, “ 17, “ 19 
Switzerland, E. Knight, “ 10, * 10, ew?" & * a .* 9 
Quebec, f. H. Hebard, | “ 20, 20, 20/April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria (new), E.E. Morgan, /Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1} “ 17, “© 17, “ 19 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, “10, “10, - ee” hae. oo hCU6wlhw Se 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, “ 3 +S. * Site ¥, Sept. 7, Jan, 7 
Prince Albert, W.S.Sebor, |April 1, Aug.1, Dec. 1) “ 17, 7 me 2 
Toronto, E. G. Tinke:, ‘10, "10, “- w* ww § Fi, ** # 
Wesuninster, H. R. Hovey, * 20, © 20, * 20) June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 








These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navis 
gators, Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de- 
scription, 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signedthere- 
tor. Apyly to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & CU., 78 South-s 


MP. HE ROYAL MAIL STEAM-PACKETS BETWEEN TORONTO AND KINGS 
TON, will commence their regular trips on Friday next, the 18th inst. 





DOWNWARDS, UPWARDS. 
we rem Toronto to Kingston. From Kingsion to Toronto. 
SOVEREIGN.,........ Capt, SUTHERLAND, | PRINCESS ROYAL,..Capr, CoLcLeucu 


Every Monday and Thursday, Every Monday and Thursday Fivening 
7 At One o'( lock, P. M. At Seven o’ Clock. 
CITY OF TORONTO,....... Cart. Dick,| SOVEREIGN,........ Capt. SUTHERLAND. 
Every Tuesday and Friday. Every Tuesday and Friday Fvenmg, 
eit _._ At One o’Clock, P. M. At Seven o’ Clock. 
PRINCESS ROYVAL,...Capt. CorcLeuen, | CITY OF TORONTO,,......Cart. Dice, 
Every Wednesday and Saturday, Every Wednesday and Saturday Evening, 
At One o’ Clock, P. M. At Seven O'Clock, 
The above Steamers will call regularly at Cobourg and Port Hope (weather permitting) 
and on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, on their downward trip, at Windeor Harbour, 
Darlington and Bond Head. 
Parcels and Luggaye at the risk of the owners, unless booked and paid for as freight. 
N. B.—No freight teceived on board after the second bell has rung for starting. , 
The Proprietors will not hold themselves responsible for damage to Goods by acci- 
dental fire or collision with other vessels, in addition to the ordinary exemption from lia- 
bility. Money parcels at the risk of the owners thereof. 
Royai Mail Steam-Packet Office, Front Street, Toronto, 11th April .1845. ie2] 6m. 
ACKETS FOR HAVRE, pSesene Line}.—-The ships of this Line will hereafter 
leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows : 
From New York, From Havre. 
ist Jan. y and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct, 
Ist Feb. Jue and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16th March, July, and Now 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug., and Dec 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jaa 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be required 
for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100, Passengers will be supplied with eve 
requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these vessels will 
be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses actually incurred 
onthem, For ireightor passage, apply to BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre 
lps BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Western Steam 
Ship Co,’s steam ships, the ‘*‘ GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse wer, 
B.R. Mathews Esgq., Commander; the “ GREAT BRITAIN,” 3500 tons, 1000 horse 
power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas follows :— 
GREAT WESTERN. 


From New York. 











Saturday .......0.0.0. esereceed ug. 23, do | Thursday..........0- sesoeess Sept. 18, do 
UIE oS cdccscccccécccccc ests EB, GO | BIE cc ckcccaccccseses esees Nov. 6, do 
GREAT BRITAIN, 

From Liverpool. From New York. 

Baturday vocccsccccccccccceses July 26, 1845 | Saturday........ccecescscccesecs Aug. 30, 1345 
Saturday ......ccccsesees coves Sept. 23, do | Saturiiay....... «.- Oct. 25, do 
Saturday..........+++- eeccces Nov. 22, do | Saturday...........+. coccers +. Dec. 20, do 

Fare per ‘‘ GREAT WESTERN,” $190, and $5 Stewarii’s fees. 


Fares per “ GREAT BRITAIN,” from $30 to $120, (and $5 Steward’s fee,) according 


tothe size and position of the State Rooms. 
For freight or passage, apply to RICHARD IRVIN. 98 Front street. 
au 16 
EW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons may 
effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of others, 
and for the whole duration of life,or for a limited period. The payment of premiums may 
be either made annually, or in a gross sum. 
PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. 





Age. 1 Year. Age. | 1 Year. Age. 1 Year. Age. | 1 Year. 
¥ 0 72 * 1 07 3 1 48 5 1 
15 077 27 1 12 39 1 57 51 1 9 
16 0 84 28 1 20 0 1 69 52 2 « 
17 | 096 29 1 23 41 1 78 53 2 
13 8 99 30 131 42 1 85 54 2 18 
19 1 0% 31 1 $2 43 1 89 55 2 §2 
20 } O91 | 32 1 33 44 190 56 2 47 
21 0 92 33 1% 45 191 57 2 
2 0 96 | 3 1 35 46 1 92 58 3 i 
8B 097 35 1 36 47 1 93 59 3 67 
24 9 99 36 1 99 48 194 60 4 3 
25 1 $7 148 49 1 9 




















Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, opon which in- 
terest will be allowed as follows :—Upon any sum over $100 irreceemable for 1 year, 4 per 
cent; do. do. for 5 months, 3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 1-2 per cent. 

When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 


special agreement. 
TRUSTEES. 
Thomas W. Ludlow, 
Stephen Warren, 
Gulian C. Verplanck, 
Gardner G. Howland, 
Albert R. Gallatin, 
Samuel Thomson, 
James J. Jones 
Joseph Kernochan, 
Corn. W. ame, TOWNSEND, President 
D - INSES ; 
“ MRICHARD K. HOFFMAN, 
Physician to the Company. 


David S, Kennedy 
Stephen Allen, 
John R. Townsend, 
Henry Brevoort, 
John Johnston, 
Augustus James, 
George Griffin, 
Jonathan Goodhue, 
James Hooker, 
John D. Van Buren. 
Cuarnces C. Patmer, Secretary. 
abfeblu 


John Greig, 
William Bard, 
Robert Ray, 
Leonardo 8. Suaret, 
John J. Palmer, 
John J. Astor, 
William B. Astor, 
Daniel Lord, Jr., 








MPUEATRICAL INSTRUCTION, &c.—Mrs. VERNON, of the Park Theatre, will re 

ceive, as pupils, such Ladies as may desire to take lessons inappropriate andeffective 
reading, recitation &c., with a view to preparation for the Stage, as a profession, or to the 
acquisition of a useful, agreeable and fad -like accomplishment. ot erms will be made 
known on application to Mrs. VERNON, at her resi nee, 1 1-2 Warren street, corner 
of Broadway. 





M's GREEN’S AGENCY FOR DOMESTICS, 335 Broaiway, Eastside, hetween 
White and Walker street.—Annual Subscribers.—MKS. GREEN gratefully ac- 
knowledges the liberal patronage of her arduous enterprise, and respecifuily informs 
her patrons and all interested in procuring good domestic servants, that the Agency will 
from the Ist of November, supply families with domestics by the your or half year at 
a moderate charge, payable in advance. Hours—from 3 A. M. till 4 P. M.; on Saturdays 
till 12 at noon, o8 it 


O BE LET.—A most desirable opportunity is now afforded to capitalists ana per- 
sons wishing to go intoextensive business, That excellent Mill Property and Farm 
known as Bronte Mills, situated in the Gore District, Province ot Canada, near the Lake 
shore, about twelve miles from Hamilton, and twenty -six from Toronto, will be let at a 
moderate rent, for aterm of ten years, on an improving lease. The estate consists of up- 
wards of 350 acres of land, of which about 100 acres are in a good state of cultivation, 
with an excellent youngorchard. 1 he buildings are a large stone and frame Woollen Fac- 
tory, adapted for four complete sets of machinery ; Grist Mill; two Saw Mills; Dwell- 
ing House ; Blacksmith’s Shop: Workmen's Dwellings; Barns; Sheds, and other erec- 
tions. The water power is abundant and permanent, and aflonds upwards of twenty feet 
head. There is also a most desirable opening for a merchant's store. For particulars 
apply to Messrs. HARRISON & FOSTER, Barristers, &c., 12 Wellington Buildings, 
Toronto. a2 6m. 





R. POWELL, M.D. OCULIST AND OPERATIVE SURGEON, CON- 
tinue s to attend (o DISEASES OF THE Eve, from to 4 o'clock, at his residence, 261 
Broadway. His treatment of ‘ Amaurosis’ has been highly successiul. ‘ Cataract and 
‘ Opacities,” or specks on the eye are effectually removed. Inveterate cases of Squinting 
cured ir a few minutes ARTIFICIAL Eves inserted. Office 261 Broadway—entrance 
11-2 Warren street. si$ ly. 
M. H. MAXWELL, Attorney, Counsellor, and Commissi sner for C. necticut, Geor 
WwW gia, Penvosyivania, New Hampshire, North and South Carolina, Vermont, Masssa 
chusetts, Alabanm, and Ohio, has removed his Office to No. 41 Wall Street, opposite Man 








of the Maszourka and Celiarius’s Valse may be obtained in a few lessons. abo tf 


hattan Bank. 
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